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N 1893 Thomas Huxley delivered the Romanes lec- 

ture at Oxford on ‘‘Evolution and Ethics.’’ In that 
lecture he contrasted organic and human evolution in 
language that caused a shock of surprise to the more 
‘orthodox’ scientists of his time. He repudiated the idea 
that ‘‘because on the whole animals and plants have ad- 
vanced in perfection of organization by means of the 
struggle for existence and the consequent survival of the 
fittest that therefore men in society, men as ethical 
beings, must look to the same process to help them 
towards perfection.’’ On the contrary he affirmed that 
“social progress means a checking of the cosmic process 
at every step, and a substitution for it of another which 
may be called the ethical process.”’ 

Notwithstanding these plain unequivocal statements, 
there are not a few scientific students who imagine that 
they are following the lead of Huxley when they pro- 
fess to find the key to human history in the struggle for 
existence and the survival of the fittest. One is driven 
to assume either that the statements here quoted are in 
conflict with the general tendency of Huxley’s teaching 
or (as frequently happens in the interpretation of a 
master) one aspect of his teaching has been emphasized 
at the expense of another. Be this as it may, it would 
be safe to affirm on the evidence of the Romanes lec- 
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ture in 1893 that, in the opinion of Thomas Huxley, the 
cosmic process in the organic world was one thing, and 
the social or ethical process in the human another and 
a very different thing: so different that there was a con- 
tinual struggle going on in human life to substitute the 
one for the other. 

It is very tempting to those who believe that the world 
is one, to apply the theory that holds good in their own 
branch of knowledge to the whole tree. If that could 
be done with safety, our problems would be very much 
simplified. But it cannot be done with safety; for in 
passing from organic to human evolution we encounter 
a new factor of stupendous importance called self-con- 
sciousness. Self-consciousness is the technical expres- 
sion used by philosophers to indicate the power of self- 
examination which human beings have, but animals and 
plants have not. In plain language it means that human 
beings look before and after, and animals and plants do 
not; that human beings have the power of reflecting on 
their own impulses, and pronouncing them morally good 
or bad, but animals and plants have not; that human 
beings have the power of conceiving ends and construct- 
ing ideals and determining their lives by constant refer- 
ence to those ends or ideals, animals and plants have not. 

These are some of the characteristics that distinguish 
man as a self-conscious being, and the possession of 
them places human beings in a relation to nature and 
natural law essentially different from that of the ani- 
mals. It may be a natural law that water will find its 
own level; but man can make it flow up hill. He can do 
so because he has the power to invent and control means 
which enable him to fight and overcome the natural 
process. So in like manner Natural Selection may be 
the principle of progress in the organic world; but in 
human history or evolution, the process of Rational 
Selection is continually in conflict with it, and is grad- 
ually being substituted for it. To try to explain human 
history by Natural Selection without reference to Ra- 
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tional Selection is, in my opinion, a most perilous enter- 
prise foredoomed to failure, and I hope to make this 
clear by explaining and contrasting the two processes. 

On the east coast of New South Wales, in any of the 
bays or harbors removed from the more densely popu- 
lated cities, the process of natural selection involving 
the relentless struggle for existence may be observed at 
almost any time of the year. These harbors abound 
with fish, and all the characteristics of natural selection 
may be detected in their mode of life. The bream, squire, 
whiting, and flounder pursue the shrimps and smaller 
fish; tailer pursue and devour the whiting and the mullet; 
jewfish pursue and devour the tailer as well as the 
smaller fish; and sharks pursue and devour the jewfish. 
But it is not only that one species attacks and devours 
another: I have seen the sharks gather round a wounded 
shark waiting for the moment to strike and tear him to 
pieces. Here we have an illustration of the struggle for 
existence in the organic world. The chief characteristics 
of that struggle may be stated as follows: 

It is not only a struggle between individuals of dif- 
ferent species, but also a struggle between members of 
the same species, and this struggle is the more severe 
because the food they seek is the same, and the amount 
of that food is limited. 

It is a struggle involving the extinction of the less fit. 
Victory means life, failure means death. There are no 
half measures about it; the struggle is downright, de- 
cisive, final. 

Success in the battle or in the struggle is for the 
strongest, the swiftest, and the most cunning, because 
strength, swiftness, and cunning are the qualities that 
enable individuals to survive. 

But murder is not the last word on the subject. Dark 
as is the web of organic struggle, a silver thread runs 
through it. The creatures that do survive have some 
characteristic more perfectly adapted to the conditions 
under which they live than those that fail, and by the 
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law of inheritance that characteristic is transmitted. In 
this way the struggle makes for perfection of form— 
of form so nearly perfect and so exquisitely beautify] 
as an eye. This is the ‘beneficent’ aspect of this other- 
wise ‘‘slow, blundering, wasteful, murderous process of 
nature.’’ 

But it is precisely at this point that we need to lay a 
careful finger on another prevailing characteristic of 
organic evolution. This perfection of form is not at- 
tained by conscious discrimination or selection on the 
part of the creatures involved. It is the end of which 
intelligent beings may become conscious, but of which 
the creatures themselves know nothing either explicitly 
or implicitly. For them the process is blind and me- 
chanical, not open-eyed and intelligent. Darwin was, of 
course, fully aware of this. ‘‘The young pointer,’’ he 
says in his ‘‘Origin of Species,’’ ‘‘can no more know 
that he points to aid his master than the white butterfly 
knows why she lays her eggs on the leaf of a cabbage.” 
There is no foresight, no conscious purpose. Design 
plays no part in the theory of natural selection. 

We must lay hold of this fact with no uncertain grip, 
and, therefore, it would be best to explain more care- 
fully how the fittest do survive undesignedly and inevi- 
tably. 

What happens is this. In some way, inscrutable even 
to scientists, variations appear at birth. Offspring re- 
semble their parents; but there is always some differ- 
ence between the offspring and the parents, and between 
the offspring themselves. In the struggle to maintain 
life, some variations will give the individuals who are 
fortunate enough to inherit them an advantage over 
others, and because of that advantage those individuals 
will survive in the struggle for existence, while the 
others who have less favorable variations will drop out 
of existence. It ought to be clear that this is a process 
altogether different in kind from any rational process 
by which an intelligent man strives to attain an end or 
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purpose. Survival is the result of a blind mechanical 
process, and for this reason the expression ‘natural 
selection’ is a somewhat unfortunate one because the 
word ‘selection’ conveys the idea of intelligent discrimi- 
nation and definite design. It is clear from Darwin’s 
letters that when he contemplated the universe as a 
whole, he could not get away from the conviction of de- 
sign; but that is a different matter. What was clear to 
him was that the survival of the fittest by the struggle 
for existence needed no immediate knowledge or design 
or purpose to explain it. The breeder has a purpose or 
design when he selects suitable varieties. But in the 
organic world the survival of the fittest happens, and 
it happens just because the struggle for existence is al- 
ways going on. It was for this reason that Darwin pre- 
ferred Spencer’s expression, the ‘survival of the fittest,’ 
to his own. In later life, he would have liked to substi- 
tute ‘natural preservation’ for ‘natural selection’; but 
by that time ‘natural selection’ had passed into current 
speech, and so he allowed it to remain with a careful 
reminder in the latest edition of his works that the ex- 
pression was metaphorical. How many mistakes made 
in the application of biological law to human evolution 
could have been avoided if that reminder had not been 
so often overlooked! 

Here, then, are the characteristics of the cosmic 
process. It is a struggle for existence between mem- 
bers of the same and of different species. It is a struggle 
that involves the extinction of the unfit as well as the 
survival of the fittest. It is beneficent in that it makes 
for progress in the greater perfection of form. But it 
is a blind, mechanical process doing very much the same 
kind of work as a sieve. 

It is not to be denied that such a | must be 
reckoned with to some extent in the history of man. The 
very fact that Darwin and Wallace made their great dis- 
covery simultaneously after reading the essay by Mal- 
thus on ‘‘Population’’ is sufficient to show that human 
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and organic evolution have something in common. But 
to say that they have much in common is very different 
from the assertion that the theory of evolution which 
holds good in the one furnishes an adequate explana- 
tion of the process in the other. To argue that the his- 
tory of our race, even in primitive times, can be ade. 
quately explained by such a process is to fly in the face 
of strong contradictory evidence; to say that the evolu- 
tion of human life in our own and recent times, even 
among the individuals of the submerged tenth, has been 
dominated by it is, in my opinion, a most unwarrantable 
statement. I believe it is not too much to say that in 
every self-governing part of the British Empire to-day 
all parties have identified themselves with policies that 
are emphatic protests against the domination of such a 
process; that they are fighting that process step by step 
in the hope of substituting for it an ethical or social 
process that is more consistent with the dignity of ra- 
tional beings. And, further, that even in the relations 
between one nation and another, where barbarous prac- 
tices die hard, and we are haunted by a continual dread 
of war, this so-called cosmic process is being subordi- 
nated more and more to a rational process by the sub- 
stitution of arbitration for war in the settlements of 
international disputes. This can be shown by reference 
to the earliest of our records, the ‘‘Germania”’ of Taci- 
tus, where the institutions suggest an organized attempt 
to restrain if not to eliminate the struggle for existence 
within the group. It can be shown much more clearly 
by reference to the history of the administration of jus- 
tice from the ordeal, through compurgation and the jury 
system to the modern professional judgment which 
marks the triumph of rational over natural selection. 
The administration of justice is by no means perfect; 
but the judicial world has become a place in which the 
true or the honest man has a much better chance of sur- 
viving than the man whose cause is weak, even though 
he be physically strong and cunning as a fox. And it 
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has become so not by a process of natural selection, but 
by consciously striving through the centuries toward a 
fuller realization of the ends of justice. 

The laisser-faire theory of government in England 
was supposed to illustrate the operation of the law of 
the survival of the fittest, and it dominated the policy 
of the Liberal party and the Manchester School for more 
than a quarter of a century; but from 1872 onwards, 
the conservative party became identified with social and 
industrial legislation. After 1886, the Liberal party 
itself drifted away from the laisser-faire policy, and 
from that year it may be said that both parties in Eng- 
land adopted a policy of state interference in the inter- 
ests of individual freedom as well as of general reform. 
But that meant that the application of the theory of 
natural selection to human progress had been super- 
seded by rational selection. For, instead of trusting to 
the operation of blind forces, statesmen of both parties 
had made up their minds that there was a definite goal 
to reach,—improvement in the condition of the people 
of England,—and that they must choose from time to 
time, in various ways, the means by which that end was 
to be attained. In other words, they substituted the 
social or ethical process for the cosmic or natural proc- 
ess. England had come to realize in practice, if not yet 
in theory, that liberty was not simply the absence of re- 
straint or interference, and that social, industrial, and 
political progress depended not so much on the beneficent 
operations of blind forces as on the practical realization 
of a policy deliberately adopted in order to attain a 
desirable end. 

That was the state of the political mind of England 
when Huxley delivered his famous Romanes lecture at 
Oxford on ‘‘Evolution and Ethics’’ in 1893. In con- 
trasting the cosmic and the social or ethical process; in 
repudiating the application of the cosmic process to 
human history; in placing reliance on ‘‘a fund of energy 
operating intelligently’’ within man instead of the opera- 
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tion of a blind, mechanical process, he was only putting 
into scientific language the statement of a truth which 
the facts of history had already been demonstrating with 
more than ordinary persistency in the preceding twenty 
years. 

The gradual substitution of rational for natural selec- 
tion can be clearly detected in the history of international 
affairs, and has been proceeding at an unusually rapid 
rate in the last fifty years. In civilized countries law 
will prevent individuals from settling their differences 
by fighting: duelling has been discouraged where it is 
not actually suppressed. But there is no law at present 
to prevent nations going to war if they are determined 
to fight. The Balkan crisis proves this. It has been said 
that in their relations with one another the nations of 
Europe have made little advance on the ‘state of nature.’ 
That is an exaggeration, but there is some truth in it. 
If there is not actually a bellum omnium contra omnes, 
we still live in a time when even European nations bear 
considerable resemblance to armed camps; when war is 
an ever-present possibility; and when even the most ad- 
vanced nations like England and Germany are straining 
their resources to the utmost in order to repel a possible 
invasion. Most people would agree with Sir Edward 
Grey in his statement that the annual expenditure of 
Europe on engines of destruction, after nearly two thou- 
sand years of Christianity, is a great blot on our civil- 
ization; but it would be a mistake to look at the blot and 
shut our eyes to the brighter part of the page. Since 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, much has been 
done in Europe toward the substitution of rational 
methods of settling national disputes for the more brutal 
and violent methods of war which remind us so forcibly 
of the struggle for existence in the organic world. 

The idea of maintaining ‘the balance of power in 
Europe’ was a step in the right direction, and for that 
Cardinal Wolsey deserves great credit. When two or 
more nations enter into an alliance or understanding to 
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reserve the balance of power, it makes those who are 
inclined to take the aggressive pause because of the 
strength of the forces that are likely to be concentrated 
against them. In that delay there is some hope for the 
evolution of a better state of things: people have time 
to think and weigh the risks, financial and otherwise. 

A much more important step in the direction of ra- 
tional selection was the substitution of arbitration for 
war in the settlement of international disputes in recent 
years, and to England and the United States belong no 
small share of the credit. From the latter part of the 
nineteenth century disputes about the Canadian bound- 
ary and Behring Sea fisheries were settled by arbitra- 
tion, and statesmen on both sides of the Atlantic began 
to talk about an Anglo-American Council for the set- 
tlement of disputes between England and the United 
States. That council has not yet come into existence, 
and it is probably a long way off; but a treaty between 
these two great countries has already been seriously 
discussed for the settlement of all disputes between them 
involving consideration of money, territory, and even of 
national honor by arbitration. Whether the terms of 
such a treaty could be made effective in the present 
stage of our civilization may be doubted, but the fact that 
two responsible statesmen like President Taft and Sir 
Edward Grey have striven to negotiate that treaty is in 
itself an indication of considerable advance in the his- 
tory of the world’s peace. It has been said that Japan 
and France have expressed a desire to participate in 
such a treaty. It only needs a sufficient number of strong 
and peaceably disposed nations to sign a treaty of this 
kind in order to make it practically impossible for war- 
like nations to take the aggressive. 

It is in developments such as these that we detect a 
process going on more especially in recent history to- 
ward the substitution of rational for natural selection; 
and anyone who has read the reports of the debates at 
the conference of premiers in London in 1911 will have 
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realized that this process is being watched, guided, and 
directed by statesmen in positions of great responsi- 
bility. 

It is true, ‘then, that we live in an age of wars and 
dread of wars, but it is also true that for the past four 
centuries, and especially during the last fifty years, con- 
siderable progress has been made toward the substitu- 
tion of an ethical for a cosmic process. Progress has 
been and is being made toward the establishment of an 
international court of arbitration with sufficient power 
to enforce its decisions. When that court arrives, civil- 
ization will have entered upon a new and more settled 
era of its development. 

We are now in a position to explain some of the more 
important characteristics of rational selection. Natural 
selection, as we have seen, is a blind, mechanical process; 
rational selection, on the contrary, is open-eyed and pur- 
posive. This does not mean, of course, that human life 
is free from mechanism; on the contrary, there is plenty 
of machinery and routine in both individual and organ- 
ized life. What it means is that human beings are 
dimly or clearly conscious of the ends which they are 
striving to attain; and as self-conscious beings, endowed 
with reason, they have the power of choosing the most 
suitable means for attaining their ends. Now, in this 
distinction between blind and purposive evolution, we 
have the fundamental difference between organic and 
human evolution, and several consequences of the high- 
est importance follow from it. 

In the first place, human progress may be very much 
more rapid than the progress of animals or plants, espe- 
cially when by much education or scientific inquiry the 
intellectual faculties have been quickened and sharpened. 
The history of scientific progress in the nineteenth cen- 
tury proves this beyond all doubt. We have only to 
think of the progress in intercommunication to realize 
it. In the second place, while the process of natural 
selection is cruel and murderous, the process of rational 
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selection may be humane. Under rational selection, the 
struggle for existence may take the form of a struggle 
between ideas and policies, not necessarily involving a 
life and death struggle between men at all. Survival of 
one idea may involve the extinction of a competitive 
idea, but both individuals and nations who are content 
to submit their differences to judgment or arbitration 
may survive. Persuasion does the work in the one that 
is done by brute force in the other. 

Those who argue that the cosmic struggle is inevitable 
among human beings forget how far the efforts of na- 
ture are supplemented by human efforts. The life and 
death struggle goes on in the organic world, as we have 
seen, because the food supply is limited. When we think 
of the number of eggs in a fish’s roe, or the number of 
seeds produced by a single plant, we realize that by her 
unaided efforts nature could not support even a modest 
proportion of them if they came to maturity. But the 
conditions are essentially different when we remember 
that human beings do not increase at anything like the 
same rate (to say nothing of prudential restraints), and 
that, because of the application of scientific methods to 
agriculture, the food supply of the world is capable of 
almost indefinite increase. A small island like Java 
supports thirty millions. How many people could Aus- 
tralia or America support if our farmers, orchardists, 
and gardeners availed themselves of the latest improve- 
ments? So long as these countries were inhabited by 
aboriginals only, they were capable of supporting only 
a few scattered tribes; but that was because the aborigi- 
nals had not advanced much beyond the hunting stage 
of human existence. How many people are these coun- 
tries capable of supporting now that we have not only 
agriculture but intensive agriculture? now that we have a 
knowledge that enables us to fight and keep down pests? 
now that we can analyze the soil and supply the elements 
in which it is deficient? now that we understand how pro- 
duction can be enormously increased by organization and 
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the division of labor? It is not only that we have these 
scientific appliances, but also that there are vast tracts 
of unoccupied land in different parts of the world wait- 
ing for the application of labor and scientific invention 
to contribute to the food supply. And the end of sci- 
entific invention is not yet. 

Where the struggle for existence in human life re. 
sembles the life and death struggle in the organic world, 
the resemblance may much more safely be attributed to 
the ignorance and rapacity of men than to anything that 
is inevitable. I do not believe that there will ever be 
more people on this earth than the earth is able to sup- 
port, provided our farmers, orchardists, and gardeners 
turn available scientific knowledge to practical account, 
and provided also that we attain to something like an 
equitable system in the distribution of wealth. What 
nature cannot do by her unaided efforts, men can help 
her to do through the progress of science and of art. 

A third important difference is this, that where men 
are conscious of a purpose or an ideal, they can enter 
into a combination or organization in order to attain that 
purpose or ideal. This is a matter of far-reaching im- 
portance; because these human organizations afford the 
means of continuous development for which we have no 
parallel in the organic world. In the history of human 
affairs there is a formal as well as a natural continuity. 

Whether acquired characteristics are transmitted or 
not in the organic world, there can be no doubt whatever 
that acquired ideas, methods, policies, and achievements 
are transmitted from one generation of human beings to 
another, and transmitted consciously through the medium 
of human organizations. The individual may die, but 
the society, the corporation, and the nation of which he 
is a member have continuous life, and records of their 
proceedings are taken and preserved. Those who come 
after enter consciously into the work of their prede- 
cessors, develop it and transmit the results in their own 
time. The continuity of organic life is preserved by 
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nature, but the continuity of human life is preserved by 
conventional as well as by natural means; and that con- 
ventional continuity is vastly important in the history 
of human affairs. There have been thousands, tens of 
thousands, and even millions of these organizations in 
history, every one of them seeking the realization of 
some conscious end. It is not only that favorable varia- 
tions acquired in one generation are handed down to the 
next, but that these variations are actually invented and 
modified by conscious effort in order to attain a con- 
scious end. Nothing of any value need be lost, every- 
thing can be recorded; and so the evolution of human 
affairs becomes continuous in a way it can never be in 
the organic world. Ants and bees have a wonderful or- 
ganization, but it is not the kind of organization that we 
are now discussing. Their organization is natural, not 
conventional: they keep no records, there is no reflec- 
tion on previous achievements of the hive, and no con- 
sciousness of any end toward which the successive hives 
may direct their attention. The bees will act just as 
their progenitors acted, unless by the inheritance of 
some favorable variations they are constrained to act 
in a manner slightly different. But this is action of in- 
stinct and not of conscious purpose. Conventional con- 
tinuity is possible only to self-conscious beings, and how 
much of the history of the world would be lost if. this 
conventional continuity were neglected or dropped out! 
A little reflection will enable us to see that it is also be- 
cause of this conventional continuity that the evolution 
of human affairs proceeds much more rapidly than 
organic evolution. 

Here, then, are the essential differences between natu- 
ral selection in the organic world and rational selection 
in the human world. Natural selection is blind and me- 
chanical; rational selection is open-eyed and intelligent; 
natural selection is and must be slow; rational may be, 
and often is, incaleulably more rapid; natural selection 
is a murderous process involving the extinction of the 
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less fit; rational selection may be and often is a humane 
process,—a struggle for existence between ideas, not be- 
tween men; acquired characteristics may or may not be 
transmitted in the process of natural selection, and if 
they are, they are not so important as the character. 
istics that are inborn; but in the process of rational 
selection, acquired information, ideas, policies, and meth- 
ods may be transmitted because rational beings can 
organize for a definite purpose, and those organiza- 
tions live long and die hard. From this contrast it 
ought to be quite clear that rational selection is a process 
more worthy of the dignity of human life than natural 
selection. 

But because rational selection is the more worthy, it 
does not follow by any means that we can venture to 
neglect the qualities fostered by the struggle for exist- 
ence, or that we can safely break with the past in order 
to attain a higher civilization. Having said so much 
about the superiority of rational selection, the obliga- 
tion is all the stronger to sound a warning by a careful 
reminder that the world is not yet done with brute force. 
In the present juncture of the world’s affairs, great is- 
sues between nations may have to be decided by natural 
rather than by rational methods; and, this being so, the 
qualities of strength and swiftness fostered by the 
struggle for existence must still be jealously safeguarded. 
Reason is better than force, but force is more ultimate 
than reason, and, in the absence of an international 
court of arbitration with power to enforce its decisions, 
one nation that is determined on aggression may make 
an appeal to force inevitable. In the contest that ensues, 
a nation without strength, however high its ideals, will 
have little chance of survival against a nation that is 
backed by force. It were little good, therefore, for Eng- 
land and America to raise the standard of international 
peace unless they had power enough behind them to keep 
that standard erect in case of conflict, and that is the 
reason why England, the center of peace at the present 
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time, has never had to make greater preparations for 
war. 

It is impossible to overlook the fact that one nation 
in shaping its policy must be guided to a considerable 
extent by what another nation may do. Not once but 
often in the history of the world, the more civilized 
nation or race has succumbed to the attack of barbarians. 
It happened in the conflicts between Turk and Saracen, 
Roman and Goth; and there is no reason in the nature 
of things why history should not repeat itself. The time 
may come when an international court of arbitration will 
be established on a firm basis, because the nations that 
favor arbitration and are really determined to enforce 
it are numerous enough and strong enough to make ag- 
gressive warfare hopeless. But they will need to be 
strong and numerous if their decisions are to be respected. 

The dwarf need not fear the Titan in a court of law 
if his cause is just and commends itself to the judges, 
because he knows that behind the law is a strength 
stronger than that of the Titan. So it must be in regard 
to conflicts of nations. But that time is not yet, and 
until it does arrive those nations that are to do most for 
the world’s peace must also be nations that can give a 
good account of themselves in the struggle for exist- 
ence. Great Britain can do far more to maintain the 
world’s peace than Turkey, and so can Germany. The 
reason is too obvious to be stated. 

Rational selection is undoubtedly a more humane 
process than natural selection; but in striving to obtain 
the former, we dare not forget that at any time we may 
be involved in the latter; and then it is not simply a 
struggle for survival between this idea or that, but a 
life and death struggle between human beings them- 
selves. There is no real inconsistency in the policy of 
Great Britain to-day. Sir Edward Grey wants peace, 
and is striving earnestly for it; nevertheless, the gov- 
ernment of which he is a member spends forty millions 
a year on the navy, and seventy millions on defense; 
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and they cannot afford to spend less. The people of 
Australia would prefer peace to war almost to a man; 
nevertheless, the government of the commonwealth has 
decided to spend an amount on defense that will be 
about the same per head as that paid by the British tax- 
payer. Englishmen and Australians feel constrained to 
do this because the argument of expediency makes any 
other course too dangerous. 

But there are not wanting those who go further and 
argue that, in the present stage of human development, 
an occasional return to the methods of the cosmic process 
is unavoidable and even essential to moral health. They 
do not doubt that rational selection is a process more 
worthy of human beings than natural selection. They 
contend, however, that civilization has its own attendant 
evils, and that its condition does at times become des- 
perate, and those are the times when a desperate remedy 
such as war is the only effective way of eradicating the 
disease. In making such a statement, the assumption 
is that, while war is a dreadful experience, there are 
worse things in human life than war. In his ‘‘Origin 
of Species,’’ Darwin has pointed out that where indi- 
viduals are deficient in strength, they may still survive 
in the struggle for existence by means of trickery and 
cunning. There are tricks in the human world, and 
many more tricks than are possible in the organic world 
because of that very self-consciousness which makes the 
gap between the organic and the human. Where the 
struggle for existence takes this form, it sometimes hap- 
pens that individuals, societies, and even nations sink 
into a condition of depravity in which trickery takes the 
place of candor, deceitfulness of honesty, and corruption 
of simplicity. In such cases, the moral atmosphere be- 
comes stagnant, stifling, and electric. That is a condi- 
tion so desperate that analagous conditions in the phys- 
ical world would seem to suggest the only remedy: a 
storm is needed to clear the atmosphere and make it 
sweet and bracing once again. 
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But the condition of civilization need not be as des- 
perate as that before danger is encountered through the 
pursuit of the higher interests of civilization. It would 
appear from a review of history that, in the pursuit of 
refinement, strength and vitality have often declined. 
Nobody would accuse Schiller of want of sympathy for 
refinement, culture, and rational method of procedure; 
yet it must be clear to anyone who has read his letters 
on ‘‘The Adsthetical Education of Man’’ that, in his 
opinion, no amount of refinement and culture can make 
up for the loss of those heroic qualities of the soul which 
are undoubtedly fostered by the struggle for existence, 
and on the preservation of which the sanity and integ- 
rity of human life so much depend. 

In reviewing the objections usually urged against cul- 
ture, he does not shrink from stating the most searching 
of them in language that is both forceful and incisive: 
that dangerous incline leading the soul to neglect all 
reality, and to sacrifice truth and morality to an attrac- 
tive envelope; that state of mind in which activity be- 
comes enfeebled, while virtues that give an agreeable 
appearance prevail; in which excesses and vices that 
can be reconciled with an agreeable appearance are per- 
mitted or palliated; in which strength of character de- 
clines as it did in Greece, where the beautiful found sway 
on the ruins of heroic virtues. ‘‘And yet,’’ he says, ‘‘this 
strength of character which is commonly sacrificed to 
establish esthetic culture is the most powerful spring of 
all that is great and excellent in man, and no other ad- 
vantage, however great, can make up for it.’’ 

We must be careful to note, of course, that Schiller 
does not say that xsthetic culture necessarily weakens 
fiber. On the contrary, he would argue that, properly 
safeguarded and rightly sought, it would be a means of 
strengthening character. His avowed object, indeed, in 
writing this series of letters on ‘‘The Atsthetical Edu- 
cation of Man’’ was to suggest a remedy not only for 
the coarseness and brutality of the lower element of so- 
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ciety, but also for the lethargy and depravity that had 
overtaken a section of the upper classes in the pursuit 
of a one-sided culture. The trouble is that culture, as 
one form of advanced civilized life, often has been at- 
tained at the expense of the heroic qualities of the soul, 
In such eases there need be no doubt about Schiller’s 
position: ‘‘At the risk of being hard and coarse,’’ he 
says, ‘‘it would seem preferable to dispense with this dis- 
solving force of the beautiful rather than see human na- 
ture a prey to its enervating influence, notwithstanding 
all its refining advantages.”’ 

These observations have an important bearing on the 
subject immediately under discussion, for unless rational 
idealism is properly understood and carefully safe- 
guarded, the same disastrous results may ensue as in the 
case of esthetic development. History leaves no doubt, 
indeed, that disastrous results have ensued. Nobody will 
doubt for a moment that the civilization of the Romans 
in the fifth century, with its far-reaching ecclesiastical 
organization, its great system of jurisprudence, and its 
municipal organizations, was far more enlightened, 
rational, and humane than the civilization of the Goths, 
but it was a civilization based upon weakness, not upon 
strength. 

Instead of fighting their own battles, the Romans had 
for long employed others to fight for them. The body- 
guard of Augustus was composed for the most part of 
mercenaries; after Constantine, the levies from outside 
the empire formed the majority of the troops; and after 
Theodosius, in 395, a Roman was the exception. It was 
in the year 410, just fifteen years after the death of 
Theodosius, that Alaric sacked and captured the im- 
mortal city. The moral has been drawn so often that it 
is only necessary here to show how aptly it illustrates 
this part of our argument. There is no doubt that the 
qualities of strength and swiftness are developed by the 
struggle for existence, as we find it going on in the 
organic world; and if these qualities are imperilled by 
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an enfeebled or corrupt civilization, it would seem bet- 
ter to revert to that struggle for a time, in the hope of 
recovering them, than to run the risk of losing them al- 
together. The cosmic process is cruel and murderous; 
war is a catastrophe dreadful to contemplate; but the 
most dreadful of all tragedies is the ruin of a great soul, 
and that ruin may overtake men and nations in the de- 
cline of strength and candor. 

It may be that the keen competition in business, the 
discipline of organized sport, and other forms of ac- 
tivity will strengthen the will, and preserve the qualities 
of strength and endurance as war has done in the past. 
If so, the sooner we dispense with war the better on 
moral as well as on other grounds. But we must not 
forget that men are men and not angels, and that our 
speculations in these matters must be regulated and re- 
strained by circumstances of human life as we find them. 
If war is to be abolished, we cannot dispense with the 
qualities that war has helped to foster. The higher our 
ideals, the more jealously must we safeguard the strength 
and vigor that is necessary to maintain them. Corruptio 
optimi pessima is a maxim that finds plenty of applica- 
tion in the history of human life. Among the religious 
orders of the Middle Ages, none cherished ideals so high 
as the Franciscans, yet the Franciscans became corrupt 
in a shorter time than any other of the orders, and great 
was their fall in the fourteenth century. 

The moral of it all would appear to be that idealism 
must be based upon strength, not upon weakness, and 
this is true of rational as well as esthetic and religious 
idealism. There is no reason why we should not go on 
confidently and cheerfully with the substitution of ra- 
tional for natural selection, provided we do not sacrifice, 
either as individuals or as nations, those qualities that 
are necessary alike for the maintenance of rational ideals 
and moral fiber. 

But it is one thing to argue that an occasional return 
to the struggle for existence may be inevitable or even 
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desirable in the present state of our development, quite 
another to say that the struggle, such as we find in the 
organic world, is the key to the development of human 
life. The one may‘ be true, the other is false. Inasmuch 
as there is a considerable amount of mechanism and 
routine inseparable from human life, the mechanistic 
interpretation of evolution will not be without some ap- 
plication in human history. Inasmuch as the structure 
of our bodies bears a close resemblance to that of the 
animals, we must expect that the organic theory of evo- 
lution will also contribute something to the theory of 
human development. But inasmuch as man is super- 
organic, endowed with intellectual, spiritual, and artistic 
faculties over and above the qualities of animal life, the 
purposive interpretation of human history becomes im- 
perative, and the higher we go in the scale of being the 
more imperative it is. 

It ought to be clear, then, that any comprehensive 
theory of evolution must explain the gaps between the 
organic and super-organic worlds, and reconcile the dif- 
ferences in the theories of evolution applicable to each. 
It must not be assumed that the theory which holds good 
in the one is sufficient to explain evolution in the other. 
The main object of this paper has been to prove this. 
There has been in the past a tendency to apply the 
organic theory of evolution to human development too 
readily; and in some cases by eminent scientists whose 
researches into the problems of organic life have been 
both extensive and thorough, but whose knowledge of 
human history is very scant indeed. This has led to con- 
fusion and error, and historical students themselves must 
bear some responsibility for the mistakes that have been 
made. When we consider how much time has been spent 
in historical research in the last half century, it is 
strange that so little should have been done to show how 
that research affects evolutionary thought since Darwin’s 
time. 

There is no doubt that evolution applies to human as 
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well as other forms of life; but a theory of evolution 
that is to explain organic and human life will need to 
be much more comprehensive than the one with which 
we are familiar at present; and for those who believe 
that evolution must be read backwards as well as for- 
wards, the importance of a study of history or the evo- 
lution of human affairs as a means of contributing to 
that more comprehensive theory, is not likely to be chal- 
lenged. 
G. C. Henperson. 
Tue University or ADELAIDE. 





ETHICAL PESSIMISM IN BERGSON. 
J. W. SCOTT. 


HE ethical pessimism referred to in the title of this 

paper is primarily an impression which arises in the 
mind after reading one of M. Bergson’s early works, 
the essay on laughter. The aim of the discussion is to 
point out the impression, and to raise the question 
whether there is any reason for it in the account of the 
comic, from which it arises. 

An essay on laughter hardly seems an appropriate 
place in which to practise ethical diagnosis. And it al- 
most savors of banality to begin to ask of this particu- 
lar essay what sort of moral spirit animates it. The 
only spirit that is in it, in a sense, is that of the artist; 
or of the great author who chances upon an innocent, 
little noticed psychic phenomenon which he can proceed 
to dissect and anatomize for the behoof solely of such 
as delight in such things. Bergson has no didactic pur- 
pose to serve in this book; nor has he any taste for coarse 
effects. He administers no moral shock to his reader. 
He upsets no prejudices. He has no interest, in fact, but 
to cut open the thing he is handling and let light in. 
His central question is the simple one, what is it that we 
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laugh at when we laugh? And he proceeds to examine 
specimens and see. And if in the process of examina- 
tion, his analytic scalpel occasionally passes uncomfort- 
ably close to something morally vital,—well, we hardly 
notice it, or we forget; it is all so naturally done, and 
with so deft a touch. Yet the book leaves an idea in 
our minds, an edged idea, so to call it, which penetrates 
right into life’s moral center and leaves an impression 
there. It is impossible, of course, to put the central 
idea of Bergson’s essay in a word. But put in as ade- 
quate a single phrase as one can borrow from the work 
itself, the idea is that the comical in human life is the 
‘unadaptable,’ and the ‘unadaptable’ is the ‘rigid.’ To 
expand it a little: wherever there appears in human 
life the ‘inflexible’ spirit; the type of man who, in the 
midst of an environment which invites him to adapt him- 
self to it, does not do so, but pursues his own course, 
deaf to its calls; the man who thus presents a fixed front 
to life and has not the necessary ‘suppleness’ or ‘elas- 
ticity’ to yield gracefully to its infinitely subtle and vary- 
ing demands; such a character has always something 
comical about him. It requires all Bergson’s develop- 
ment of this idea to exhibit to the full its power and its 
prima facie convincingness. But so developed, its plau- 
sibility wins upon the mind, as it is dwelt upon. For the 
comical side of the man who stops his ears when he has 
set his course,—whether it be Don Quixote tilting at his 
windmills or any other equally unpractical type of ideal- 
ist,—becomes more and more easy to see once we con- 
sent to look for it. And seeing that this resolute type 
of character, with all his limitations, gives tone to so 
much of what is best in life, we end with a sense of dis- 
illusion; with the impression, to put it frankly, that life 
itself is more of a comedy than we had quite thought. 
Of course, the discovery that there is more of comedy 
in life’s ‘earnest’ than most serious people suspect, is 
one which other works than Bergson’s have enabled men 
to make. But the point is that in Bergson’s case the 
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discovery comes as a disillusion. The reason, if we may 
anticipate so far as to say so, is that with him the comic 
is only comical. The idea of comedy does not emerge 
from his hands dignified, as it did, for example, from 
Meredith. This is because, beginning his investigation 
at the lower limit, so to speak, of the comic, he leaves 
the impression of having resolved the comic as a whole 
into its lowest terms. Hence, in showing how far the 
comic penetrates life, he seems but to show how much 
of life is ridiculous. And so much of it is so, that the 
whole loses in ultimate value. Laughter seems to have 
impregnated life with a tinge of genuine pessimism. 
Such is the impression. The only way to test the jus- 
tice of it is to ask what conception of the good life un- 
derlies the view of the comic here presented to us. That 
some moral view is implicated in the theory is acknowl- 
edged by the author. It appears in the anti-social ten- 
dency which is said to characterize all laughable conduct. 
The life of human society on the author’s view requires 
of its members a certain ‘tension,’ an alertness of re- 
sponse to very varied stimuli. A certain degree of this 
alertness is necessary to the human individual, if he is 
even to live. But after it has been sufficiently created 
in him to ensure his survival, it is expedient :that the 
power should be kept alive in him by further and more 
delicate exercise, by adaptations to conditions not ex- 
actly essential to existence. It is by these further ad- 
justments that society refines itself and attains to its 
best life. Now society’s instrument for securing from 
the individual adaptation to these social conventions, 
manners and subtler conditions of ‘good’ life generally, 
is laughter. Laughter is thus a socializing instrument. 
It is always, as Bergson points out, the laughter of a 
group. It is, at bottom, a group of human beings laugh- 
ing at one of their number who has fallen short of some 
adaptation which was expected of him,—a ‘‘form of social 
castigation,’’ perhaps the gentlest way which nature 
anywhere adopts of eliminating the unfit. This gives 
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the analysis of laughter at once a moral interest. In 
marking out what society does not want, laughter shows 
by implication what it does want. It sketches society’s 
ideal. Our question here is, what sort of ideal is thus 
sketched, and whether it be not one to attain which some 
of life’s absolutely valuable aspects have to be sacrificed, 

One fundamental and doubtless sound assumption of 
the treatise is that it is really society which laughs. And 
if we are to find in this fact an account of society’s ideal, 
we must determine two further points, what exactly it 
laughs at and why. To the former question, which is 
the important one, Bergson’s answer is that society 
laughs at the ‘mechanical’ in life and conduct, at that 
in life which is fixed or rigid when it should have been 
supple, subtle, sinuous. Our view is that Bergson, in 
saying so, indicates quite rightly the general direction in 
which we must look for the comic; but without describing 
very accurately what is found there. 

That the general locus of the comic is to be found, in 
some sense, in the ‘mechanical’ appears from the wide 
and ready applicability which Bergson can show this 
formula to have. When a man rushing along the street, 
for instance, is suddenly brought to a stop by falling 
over a stick, the ‘laughable aspect’ of the situation (if 
it has one) is said to be that a human being should have 
thus gone straight forward like an automaton when he 
might have gracefully threaded his way amongst the ob- 
stacles. And it does indeed quite seem so. Moreover, 
it is the same failure to negotiate the obstacle which 
makes a man comical who dips his pen into an empty 
inkwell or sits down on a bottomless chair or otherwise 
falls into the traps of the practical joker. He does not 
see what is awaiting him; and instead of adapting him- 
self to the circumstances he goes straight on, as he has 
been in the habit of doing. Again, what else is the ab- 
sent-minded person,—that veritable fountain of comedy, 
—than one chronically unable to change his path from 
its habitual direction and bend it as required by the world 
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about him? Even that highly refined comic character the 
dreamer,—the Don Quixote,—answers the same descrip- 
tion. Here we not only see the actual world to which 
the absent-minded person should be adapting himself; 
we also see the unreal world itself, to which his absent 
mind is present. We even see that fanciful world in the 
making, and thus understand how the day-dreamer colors 
and distorts the realities he meets. We know what Don 
Quixote thinks his windmills are, and see the logic of it. 
The laughable always implies this fundamental absent- 
mindedness. The comical person is one who lets him- 
self be moved by the momentum of his own habit of 
mind instead of actively responding to the calls of his 
present environment. In this sense, the comical is the 
‘mechanical.’ And society laughs at it because society 
wants its members not to be automata, but to adapt 
themselves finely to the circumstances around them. 

But is the thing at which society laughs properly the 
mechanical? If that term must be used, we hold, at least, 
that there is something in this sort of mechanism which 
Bergson’s treatment of it tends to obscure. When he 
is treating the lower forms of the comic,—a comical face 
or gesture, for instance,—he is, of course, seeking to ex- 
press the spirit behind the laughter, the subtle movement 
of imagination which provokes it. When he likens the 
object to a mechanism, it is for imagination that the 
‘mechanism’ exists. And the feature of all such objects 
which he neglects is to be found only by approaching 
them in the light of his own interpretations. 

What construction, then, does Bergson put upon the 
object of the imagination in those simpler examples of 
the ludicrous? Taking the instance of such physical de- 
formities as are laughable, he points out, first, that they 
are seen as human. A comical deformity is ‘‘one which 
a normally built person could successfully imitate.’’ But 
this is not his only or his main characterization. Such 
a deformity is also one which can appear as though it 
were something fixed upon the possessor, a fixed habit 
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contracted by him, and perpetuating itself. A hunchback 
at whom we laugh is one who appears to have become 
puckered up, so to speak, permanently. ‘‘By a kind of 
physical obstinacy, by rigidity, in a word, his back per. 
sists in the habit it has contracted.’’ A comical physi- 
ognomy is a face screwed up, as it were, and staying so; 
something fixed and mechanical ‘encrusted’ upon the 
native mobility of life. 

We are said to laugh, then, at a kind of fixity. On 
closer analysis, however, this interpretation seems clearly 
to point beyond itself. Confronted by the fact that there 
is at least one familiar type of fixity at which we do not 
laugh, namely, the set in the countenance of a man of 
character or refinement, Bergson points out that this 
countenance is implicitly mobile. ‘‘It maintains in the 
midst of its fixity a certain indecision in which are ob- 
scurely portrayed all possible shades of the state of 
mind’’ within. But what is this mobility? It is plainly 
not actual changes of expression, for we see it when the 
face is still. It must consist, then, in suggested changes. 
Other expressions, variations of the one before us, gather 
round this one, as it were, making what Professor James 
would call its ‘fringe’; and scatter in it their various 
lights and shadows. Nor do we seem to err in interpret- 
ing it so. For all such centralizing of variations around 
their type is indeed activity; it is the tension of a prin- 
ciple sustaining itself amidst its expressions. And we 
cannot, in the long run, find mobility to be anything else. 
But if so, the phenomenon is strangely ubiquitous. It 
invades the comical form too. Why should not the gri- 
mace exercise the same tension over a periphery of vari- 
ations which shade off from it? True, as a face it is not 
really typical. It is an extreme, a marginal variety of 
its class. But it is not, therefore, abandoned by its 
class,—alone, and so dead. It is still a face. The same 
delicate imagination which saw the infinite varieties 
shadowed in the face of character and thus saw it mobile, 
sees some variations assembled around this one too, 
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shading off from it in coarser degrees. Which means 
that this face too is active, by suggestion. 

And, surely, it is indeed in its activity that the comic 
spirit luxuriates. When we laugh at a distorted face, 
we do not surely laugh at the twist, as a thing by itself, 
fixed and laid on the mobility of life. We laugh at the 
man screwing up his face. When we laugh at a crumpled 
back, it is truly at ‘‘something which a normally built per- 
son could successfully imitate.’’ But this means that we 
laugh at the man crumpling his back, not at the hump, 
as a dead thing attached to his living body and hinder- 
ing it. What is comical is not a rigidity encrusted upon 
life, then. It is a movement of life itself. 

To take one more example. The mechanically re- 
peated gestures of a speaker may become comical. The 
reason alleged by Bergson for this is that they give the 
man the appearance of being a mere moving apparatus. 
Mere gesture, it is explained, is too indelicate to convey 
a complex meaning. Only the resources of a competent 
vocabulary suffice for that. Yet gesture tries it; and 
this mechanism simulating life is the laughable thing. 
To quote Bergson’s words: ‘‘Gesture here vies with 
speech. Jealous of the latter, gesture closely dogs the 
speaker’s steps, it, too, offering to act as interpreter... . 
Well and good; but then it must pledge itself to follow 
thought through all phases of its development. An idea 
is something that grows, buds, blossoms and ripens from 
beginning to end of a speech. It never repeats itself. 
... Then let gesture adopt the fundamental law of life, 
which is a complete absence of repetition. But one finds 
that a certain movement, perhaps of head or arm, a 
movement always the same, seems to return at regular 
intervals. .. . This is no longer life. It is automatism 
establishing itself in life and imitating it. It belongs 
to the comic.’’ But surely gestures convey something. 
Those of the histrionic artist do. Those of a competent 
speaker also do. What gestures do, or attempt, is to 
block out certain situations which the words are describ- 
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ing, in a crude and rough outline. They sketch the frame. 
work, so to speak, within which the verbal representa- 
tion falls. So far as they are effective, they bind the 
representation together, they keep it in hand, and so do 
not merely mark time mechanically behind the move- 
ments of life, but live themselves. And to however low 
an ebb the life of gesture may fall, it never goes quite 
out. Reduce it to nothing but a mechanical swaying of 
the body or swinging of awkward arms; it is yet ex. 
pressive. The speaker is in point of fact working at a 
task, and it is the task which he started. His ‘idea’ may 
have blossomed under his treatment or become muti- 
lated; it is still in some sense the same idea. He en. 
tered upon his present theme, at any rate; or at the very 
least, began this present speech. And the sustained 
repetitions of a ‘movement always the same’ are simply 
his way of making visible, despite any possible contrary 
appearances, the fact that he is still at it. The move- 
ments express a unity and a unity which is there. It is 
not the mechanical swing of the arms that is amusing. 
We could get that from the pendulum of a clock. It is 
the man laboriously doing it. The laughable is a certain 
movement of the living man himself, as contrasted with 
a mechanical movement attached to him and hindering 
him. In a word, we laugh at him, and not at his arms. 
As a representation of the comic, then, Bergson’s ac- 
count obscures something. Not the simple fact that the 
human aspect is present, but the fact that it predomi- 
nates,—that it is the source of the effect. That it is the 
human aspect which does predominate, however, should 
become conclusively clear from the simple fact that it 
comes more and more into prominence as comic effect 
heightens,—that is, as we rise in the scale from cruder 
comedy to higher. If life were really comical in so far 
as it reminded us of mechanism, it ought to become the 
more comical the better it presented mechanism to us. 
Now in a certain sense of ‘more,’ and up to a certain 
point, this is true. Bergson, for instance, describes one 
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form of theatrical or pantomimic entertainment to which 
he seems to attach importance as an example of the prin- 
ciple of the comic, in which the effect is obtained by at- 
taining to an appearance of mechanism gradually. The 
troop of performers on the stage are increased in num- 
ber from moment to moment, and their movements simul- 
taneously increased in rapidity and in degree of likeness 
to mechanical things until, in the climax, the human per- 
formers almost become mechanical objects, rolling balls, 
jointed puppets, and so forth. Here the laughter does 
presumably grow louder as the mechanical is more ap- 
proached. And no doubt there is a sense in which the 
fact indicates that the comic effect is being heightened. 
But it is not being made higher comedy, certainly; and 
even as a device, as a means of causing vociferous laugh- 
ter, there is a plain limit to its success,—the point, 
namely, when the simulation is so well done that the 
performers simply become mechanical objects and so 
cease to appeal to the jaded eye as any more comical 
than actual balls and staves themselves would be. If 
the comic effect is to survive even on this level, not only 
must the human side remain present. It must enwrap, 
and visibly enwrap, the other side in it. These living 
beings must be imposing mechanism on themselves, not 
suffering from it. And if the effect, in any spiritual 
sense of the word, is to heighten, the human factor must 
come more and more to the front. It would not be by 
becoming more mechanical that a common fool would 
become a Jaques or a Falstaff, but by becoming less 
mechanical and more vastly human. 

When Bergson himself is asking how advance is made 
from those simple comic effects which provide him with 
the clue to the nature of the comic in general, toward 
higher effects, his language betrays a consciousness of 
the fact that it is the human which must come out. The 
forms in which he puts the question seem to imply that 
it is a question precisely of how the ‘mechanical’ char- 
acter becomes submerged. The comic element in the 
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lower forms is described as ‘accidental.’ When the run. 
ner trips, the fall is brought about by an ‘external cir. 
cumstance.’ And the question raised is how the comic 
may cease to be thus ‘in superficial contact’ with the 
person; how it may ‘penetrate within.’ Implying, appar. 
ently, that the higher comic is more inward, more per- 
sonal. And surely it is by becoming thus more human 
and lifelike that a comic character approaches greatness, 

The fact upon which we have so far insisted is that 
even in the cruder forms of the comic, and increasingly 
as we ascend toward the higher levels of comedy, it is 
of the essence of the comical to express life itself rather 
than a hindrance of life by something different in prin- 
ciple from it. The importance of the fact lies in this: 
that while the comical is always a behavior of this sort 
on the part of life, not all behavior of this sort on the 
part of a living being appears to be comical. Whatever 
other distinguishable worlds of human experience may 
be characterized by the principle here found at the root 
of the comic, the world of morality does appear to be 
so characterized. If life were deprived of the liberty 
of imposing this ‘mechanical’ form upon its activity, it 
would indeed cease to be comical. But there would dis- 
appear from it also the major portion of what we com- 
monly call its moral function. 

There is no need to go into detail to establish the gen- 
eral affinity between the comical as described by Berg- 
son and the moral as we know it. It is the source of the 
impression mentioned at the beginning of the paper, and 
it lies on the surface of all Bergson’s prominent ex- 
amples. It is comical to act according to fixed habit; 
but in all that is moral there is an aspect-of habit. It 
is comical to be like another mind; but every man who 
takes another mind as an example to follow is so far 
like him. It is comical to repeat and insist; but moral 
practice is the sustained insistence and repetition, in sea- 
son and out of season, of principles which are universal 
and depend for their validity on neither place nor cir- 
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cumstance. It is comical for a man having set his course 
to rush straight for his objective, roughriding circum- 
stance and deaf to the calls of the world; but that is 
also moral; it is what the runner does who bumps against 
an obstacle, but it is also what Bunyan’s ‘‘Christian”’ 
does fleeing from the city of destruction. The highest 
reach of the comical is an absent-mindedness of charac- 
ter; the presence of the mind to another world than the 
present one; an attempt to shape surroundings in ac- 
cordance with that world, instead of making it accord 
with them; a yielding of obedience to the impulse of one’s 
own fixed and formed character and will instead of bend- 
ing these to the ways of the world. But that is an accu- 
rate description of how a man dies for a cause. 

In fact, the comic and the moral spirit lie so close to 
each other that the appearance of affinity can hardly 
escape notice. And Bergson has not left it unnoticed. 
He has discussed how far it is real,—the conditions un- 
der which the moral can become comical, and the vicious, 
too, become comical, and what distinguishes both from 
the comic. He does distinguish them, and his distinc- 
tion turns on his fundamental account of the difference 
between the comic and the serious. Of this distinction 
he really gives two accounts closely dependent on each 
other. 

His more immediate but less satisfactory way of dis- 
tinguishing the comic and the serious lies open to all 
readers in the first pages of the essay. One of the most 
conspicuous features of laughter is said to be the calm 
indifference and absence of feeling which accompanies it. 


‘Try for a moment to become interested in everything that is being 
said and done; act, in imagination, with those who act, and feel with 
those who feel; in a word, give your sympathy its widest expansion; as 
though at the touch of a fairy wand you will see the flimsiest of objects 
assume importance, and a gloomy hue pass over everything. Now step 
aside, look upon life as a disinterested spectator; many a drama will turn 
into comedy. It is enough for us to stop our ears to the music in a room 
where dancing is going on, for the dancers at once to appear ridiculous. 
How many human actions would stand a similar test? Should we not see 
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many of them turn suddenly from grave to gay, on isolating them from 
the accompanying music of sentiment? To produce the whole of its effect, 
then, the comic demands something like a momentary anesthesia of the 
heart. Its appeal is to intelligence pure and simple.’’?* 


The distinction between the comical and the moral js 
easily inferred. Nothing is comical which appeals to our 
feelings; and it is part of the comic poet’s function to 
contrive to effect a deadening of sentiment and emotion 
in the spectator. ‘‘There is an art of lulling sensibility 
to sleep,—providing it with dreams as happens in the 
case of a mesmerized person. And there is also an art 
of throwing a wet blanket over sympathy at the very mo- 
ment it might arise, the result being that the situation, 
though a serious one, is not taken seriously.’’? But the 
moral appeals to feeling and thus cannot be comic: we 
have shut our eyes to the moral before we open them 
on the comic. 

We have here one of the ways in which Bergson effects 
the distinction. We have called it unsatisfactory because 
it borders so closely on tautology. What does it mean 
to say that a situation is comical only when seen with- 
out sentiment, except simply that it cannot be comical 
if it is taken seriously? The fact is, in order to reach 
Bergson’s true distinction, we must look past these state- 
ments to the context from which we have taken them. 
We must see how this art of lulling sensibility asleep 
sets to work, and see what exactly it reveals. All along 
we have been trying to interpret the comic imagination, 
that is, to see how the world looks to it. And we cannot 
fall back on the statement that the comic spirit is un- 
emotional and unsympathetic unless we can translate 
these terms into a description of the object seen. We 
know that an object looks differently when looked at 
sentimentally from what it appears when looked at from 
an indifferent standpoint. But the question is in what 
do the two differ? 


1¢¢Laughter,’’ pp. 4, 5. *“*Laughter,’’ p. 140. 
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When Bergson comes to round up his conclusions into 
a comprehensive picture of the comic world,—the world 
as it appears to comic imagination,—he points out three 
fundamental features of it which are the reverse of the 
three fundamental features of life. Normally, life should 
never turn backwards, never repeat itself and never al- 
low any of its elements to become transposable, 7. e., 
capable of occupying any other place or context than the 
one they occupy. But when we find in comedy a char- 
acter like Orgon in Moliére’s ‘‘Tartuffe,’’ for instance, 
unable to listen to important news, without breaking in 
upon the speaker at every pause of the conversation with 
questions regarding the one trivial subject of which his 
own mind is full, we perceive a travesty of the laws of 
life; a piece of living human intercourse, or what should 
have been such, broken into every now and then by a 
mechanical repetition. Similarly, life may find itself 
thwarted along the others of its lines of action. A man 
may be caught in his own trap, or a particular act or 
word of some one may be placed by a listener into a 
wholly different context from that to which it really be- 
longs. Whenever life is made thus to repeat itself, turn 
back upon itself, or submit to mechanical disintegration 
so that its parts may be detached from it and transposed, 
it becomes comical. 

But we can make nothing of this as a picture appli- 
cable to the world of comedy distinctively, without the 
empty proviso that this picture of inverted life must not 
touch our feelings. Surely there is a tragic repetition 
of words. Othello’s exclamation, ‘‘the handkerchief,’’ 
breaks in upon Iago’s conversation exactly as the ‘‘Et 
Tartuffe?’’ of Orgon does upon the conversation of the 
serving maid. The turning back movement,—the theme 
of the robber robbed and the biter bit,—is surely pos- 
sible in tragedy too. And to say that the same element 
could not be transposed, and enter equally well into two 
contexts or ‘series,’ except in comedy, would be to say 
that in tragedy there were no misunderstandings. We 
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cannot get at Bergson’s real conception until we come 
to close quarters with the manner in which the comic poet 
is supposed to prune our sympathies and regulate them 
to the due pitch. 

How, then, do our sympathies become alienated, our 
feelings atrophied to the degree required for comic per- 
ception? The poet follows two main methods; he pre- 
sents us with a person within whose soul the various ele- 
ments of character are isolated; secondly, he allows the 
person to gesticulate rather than to act. It is only when 
we examine the change which comes over the picture of 
the world when these operations are performed on it, 
that we get the distinction we are seeking. And if we 
look closely into it, we shall find that the real effect of 
these things is to substitute abrupt transitions for what 
are supposed to be life’s fine gradations. 

A miser whose avarice can be felt spreading itself inch 
by inch across his soul, until it has interlocked itself 
with every human interest the man has, and entwined 
itself into every thread and fiber of his being, could 
never be comical. It spreads in such a way that every 
successive advance is graded into the next, and as we 
watch the whole growing to its own inward music, the 
emotion rises. But if a vice remains something detached, 
subsisting along with other interests in the soul, jostling 
them but not uniting with them, so that its manifesta- 
tions are abrupt explosions and do not develop them- 
selves or advance upon one another in fine grades, then 
it may be comical. It will then possess the man partly 
and intermittently, not wholly or permanently. Thus 
such scenes are possible as the surprise meeting of Har- 
pagon and his son in Moliére’s ‘‘l’Avare,’ where the 
father is distracted between love of his son and of his 
purse, the two sentiments taking possession of him by 
turns, keeping him acting now in the one character and 
now in the other. ‘‘Here we should be in the thick of 
drama,’’ says Bergson, ‘‘if only greed and fatherly af- 
fection, conflicting with each other in the soul of Har- 
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pagon, had effected a more or less original combination.”’ 
The comical value of gesture lies quite similarly in the 
way in which it divides the character. Gesture is un- 
intentional. It springs out unawares, often, despite a 
contrary intention. It thus reveals an abruptness in the 
transitions from one thing which the person is doing to 
the next. It reveals a cleft in the character, and leaves 
the two halves working alternately. Behind the osten- 
sible character which the person wishes to keep up, there 
is another one; and the latter is always springing into 
evidence in gesture. In both cases there is transition 
perpetually going on, as there must be in any develop- 
ing life, from act to act and word to word and deed to 
deed. But the transitions are not made finely. In the 
tragic character they are. 

Now if we are to express this difference between the 
serious and the comic in a satisfactory way, we shall 
have to express it as a difference of the degree to which 
means are sacrificed to end. The abrupt transition is 
such a sacrifice. In the tragic movement the sacrifice is 
not felt. 

In the tragic repetition of words, the words repeated 
do not simply jump into prominence repeatedly like a 
spring which is released when the conversation pauses 
and is repressed when it flows on again. The words 
when they are repeated are meant to be thrown into 
prominence, and even abruptly. But if they seem to be 
simply ‘sprung upon’ the rest of the conversation, ex- 
ternally, it is only for a moment. Really they are most 
powerfully relevant. By an infinitude of subtle links, 
they are connected with the entire context. This means 
that they do not attain their prominence by doing vio- 
lence to the process by which their context was develop- 
ing; or, if you like, by doing violence to the attention 
that was engrossed in the other things; but by develop- 
ing the context and so winning the attention through in- 
finitely finely graded steps. To make the matter clearer 
by an example: Orgon’s repetition of his phrase has 
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really the same end in view as Othello’s repetition of 
his. It only reaches its end by a sacrifice of means,— 
of intermediate steps,—unknown in the other. In both 
eases the end is to make the repeated thoughts promi- 
nent,—or better, central. They are both efforts to cen- 
tralize. Othello’s mind is transfixed by the idea of Des- 
demona’s guilt. He has to listen to a whole deluge of 
suggestions meant to explain it away, but really power- 
less to do so; and by repeating the words ‘the handker- 
chief’ he is forever roping in the scattering attention, 
forcing it back, as it were, to the one centrally interest- 
ing point. And that centralization is precisely what 
Orgon is practising in the scene with Dorine. Only, the 
sacrifice of fineness of graded intermediate step is in 
his case inevitable. Because the point around which he 
would centralize everything is not really central. He 
does not behave like the character he is supposed to 
be,—the head of a house returning home after an ab- 
sence and receiving news of his household. Instead of 
beginning with first things first, and overtaking the other 
items of news as they shaded off from it in an approxi- 
mately true order of importance, he must spring straight- 
way to the one trivial matter which happens to be inter- 
esting him. He must behave as though the one impu- 
dent being whom his roof shelters were the only person 
of consequence there, and speak of him and pity him, 
and when told that the wife of his bosom is gravely ill, 
fail to hear. Tartuffe, of course, existed; and lived 
amongst the others. And there doubtless was a grace- 
ful way of reaching him, had Orgon overtaken first the 
matters which naturally lay between. But he makes 
straight to his point. He lays rough hands on the at- 
tention which is occupied in a natural way with the whole 
subject-matter of the household and its affairs, and 
wrests it, so to speak, at a leap to the very outmost 
boundary of its picture. 

Here, then, we have the net meaning of Bergson’s 
proviso that the comically inverted life, if it is to be 
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comical, shall be perceived ‘without emotion.’ It means 
that abrupt transitions take the place of sinuous glid- 
ing movements of the soul. It means that in that move- 
ment which is life, the end is seen and reached straight 
from the immediate, without the possible intermediate 
steps being delicately perceived and considered and 
made the means. It means, if we may venture to put it 
in the language of Bergson’s general philosophy, that 
the juxtaposition of things in space is substituted for 
the interpenetration of events in time. Hence, the moral 
is not comical so long as it is in this sense delicate. But 
it will become so whenever that abruptness appears 
in it. 

But does not the moral very often bear this character? 
Is this character not often a necessary condition of its 
remaining true to itself and to the moral law? In all 
its conformity to law, however passive that may ap- 
pear,—even if it be unalterable habit,—does there not 
lie hidden a certain potential violence, the power to 
mutilate the perhaps fair proportions of its own indi- 
vidual life or bend circumstances towards a point to 
which their own development would never have led them? 
We do not suggest but that if the moral man were great 
enough, he could so master all circumstances, even in a 
very imperfect world, as to lead them always through 
fine gradations towards his moral ends. Doubtless the 
ultimate good is, as Plato thought, the consummation of 
grace and beauty as well as of righteousness. But, cer- 
tainly, its perfect wholeness lies beyond the reach of 
anyone of us. The common man cannot complete its 
broken ares into the perfect round. And we are all com- 
mon men. The most he can do, with his imperfect and 
fitful visions of the perfect, is to shape his life very 
roughly according to its boldest outlines. To be just he 
must often refuse to be kind, however well he knows that 
there is a justice which is kinder than his, and perhaps 
juster too. To be true he must often fail to be graceful, 
even though the highest grace be also the truest truth. 
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Nay, if any man were great enough never to do violence 
to the perfect orb of life in his own soul and in the world 
of affairs, would we call him moral unless he were pre- 
pared to lose good, as common men have to do, did he 
happen to be clad in their common garb,—to stand, if 
need were, amid all temptations and opportunities, a 
solid, unbending, highly ‘absent-minded’ figure, without 
even the consolation of conscious greatness, with no 
refuge at all, except the unverified conviction of being 
strong in being right? We incline to think the answer 
negative; that no man is morally great unless we can say 
of him that he would still be moral though he were not 
great. And to say so is to identify all morality with 
the very principle which Bergson finds in the comic. De- 
prive life of the liberty to impose this ‘mechanical’ form 
upon its own action, wipe out from life all that contains 
this awkwardness and abruptness, and you cut away all 
the morality which is only strong and straight, with- 
out being refined or clever. And if this be the principle 
whose expressions society rejects and castigates, then 
society is committed to an ideal which is false, in the 
sense that it is one which society can only reach by 
squandering the very values by which it subsists. 

The pessimism of this does not need to be labored. 
To rule out the mechanical, the rigid, from the life which 
society wants is plainly to withdraw the good from out 
of the reach of common men and make it the aristocratic 
privilege of a few. But it is also to lose sight of what, 
definitely, the good can be, even for the few. It is to co- 
quette with a doctrine of moral relativity. The good 
life implies no longer the remaining firm, ‘‘through thick 
and thin,’’ to a fixed law, trusting to the unseen future 
to fill in and soften its rude outlines. It implies rather 
the movement of the élan de vie, succeeding by its sinu- 
osity, worming its way between the obstacles, forever 
altering its own course, and even shedding part of its 
own being to reach its ends. The good is simply the 
keeping alert and responsive, the making life a series 
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of delicate adjustments to varying circumstances. The 
moral imperative in the end is deprived of its absolute 
and positive character. It says no longer be ‘just,’ or 
‘courageous,’ or ‘sincere.’ It does not even say ‘be 
good.’ It only says ‘be adaptable.’ The good life is 
transmuted into a piece of high art; or into a game of 
skill, in which the winners are they who have the gifts 
and have cultivated the skill. When Kant declared that 
the only thing in the world or out of it which was good 
without qualification was the good will, he courted an- 
other sort of pessimism,—that of thinking that gifts and 
graces went for nothing, and that the labor of education 
and the progress of institutions brought man no nearer 
heaven. But he at least preached a gospel to the poor, 
and saw with Christianity that in some sense the race 
could not be to the swift nor the battle to the strong. 
If the human aspect of that ‘mechanization’ of life in 
which Bergson finds the comical were given its value, 
it would, we have admitted, bring the comic and the moral 
together on the basis of a certain community of prin- 
ciple. We end, therefore, with a problem,—with the 
question of the results of this affinity between things 
so disparate. And certain familiar facts lend a sinister 
look to the conclusion. We are perplexed often by this 
very affinity, by the thinness of the line which separates 
the hero we worship from the mere eccentric at whom 
we only smile, the noble charity which believeth all things 
from the ‘imbecility’ which, so far as one can see, ‘be- 
lieveth all things’ too. And it is true that the two 
spheres border closely,—that the scenes are many in life 
where we ‘‘know not whether to laugh or weep.’’ But 
this needs be no abortive union of the highest and the 
lowest, unless you take the crudest laugh, the guffaw 
which points with the finger, or the smile of derision, as 
typical of laughter. If, on the other hand, a smile is not 
always a disguised frown, if society may laugh without 
laughing to scorn, if there be such a thing as a smile 
which conveys appreciation and does not merely seem to, 
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then it is possible that a scene which is humorous may 
not only seem worthy, but be so, despite its exquisite 
imperfections. Nor shall we need to deaden our human 
senses to the worth, in order to appreciate the humor. 
And surely these are not extravagant assumptions. If 
it were only by shutting our minds to the reality of what 
is taking place in life, that we could see the comic in it, 
comic perception would be a commoner thing than it is. 
A group of savages will laugh outrageously at a black 
brother drowning in the sea, if he does it somewhat fun- 
nily. And we all know the people who support a repu- 
tation for humor on their ability to see a funny side in 
everything. There is a long stretch between either of 
these types, and Carlyle’s Deity, who laughed when he 
saw two of his ‘little mannikins’ trying to ‘explode’ each 
other fighting a duel,—‘the little spit-fires’! And is 
there a better way of expressing the difference than pre- 
cisely to say that the one scene was comical through ex- 
clusion of its significant features for lack of sympathy 
and fine perception, while the other became comical by 
being taken so wholly in. The fact remains, of course, 
that a laugh is not always thus laden with a discerning 
sympathy; and the construction of it as society’s ap- 
preciation of a form of good has to face the fact that it 
can be derisive and mocking. And the question, which 
of these betrays its fundamental nature, may be diff- 
cult. But there remains this other fact, that no human 
being can place another’s interests wholly outside of his 
own. If it is as a member of society that he laughs, it 
is no less as a member of the same society that the other 
man is laughed at. And so long as all laughter is thus 
society’s laugh at itself, we have good reason to assume 
that the nature of the highest humor is latent in it all. 
So far as Bergson’s investigation has brought the comic 
spirit into kinship with the moral on the basis of a com- 
mon character, then, it was just,—whatever we may say 
of the justice of entitling that character mechanism. 
But he gives to both together a false place, exactly in 
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so far as he fails to regard this ‘mechanism’ which is 
their principle, as a constituent of the ideal towards 
which society aspires. 

This attempt to extrude from the true movement of 
life all abruptness, harshness, recklessness of environ- 
ment seems to take us very far away from that concep- 
tion by which Bergson has elsewhere explained the course 
of evolution, the conception of a vast and irresistible 
élan de vie crashing through all obstacles towards its 
goal, shedding even parts of its own being rather than 
be stopped in its course. But only at first sight. The 
very characteristic of the élan is that it has nothing 
mechanical about its movement. It is not meant to be 
parallel to the movement of the runner who comes to 
grief by not minding his path. Its character is to suc- 
ceed, not to fail. And it succeeds by its sinuosity, its 
variability, its graduated changes. The reason it must 
sacrifice its own being during its course is just its in- 
ability to admit mechanism or space or, generally, nega- 
tion, into itself. That is why the stream of life bifur- 
cates into narrower and narrower channels which pro- 
gressively become lost to each other. If the gaps which 
the intellect sees could have made part of the reality of 
life, if the abruptness of mechanical transitions could 
have been taken up by it into itself and made part of 
itself, in a word, if it could have accommodated nega- 
tion within its own being, then the sacrifice would still 
be made. But it would not be final. Life would still 
have to submit to the necessity of differentiating itself 
if it were ever to reach the human level. A man would 
not be an animal, nor an animal a plant. But life would 
not have lost itself in the process. In man it could still 
preserve the essentials of its whole nature. As his un- 
derstanding it could embrace the lower forms and con- 
serve their value. But within the being of reality, on 
Bergson’s construction, there is no room for negation. 
And so the sacrifice is final. 

Giascow UNIVERSITY. J. W. Scorr. 
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THE ETHICS OF THE VEDANTA. 


S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 


A SYSTEM of philosophy is generally tested by its 
ethical doctrine. Though a criticism of life, phi- 
losophy is judged by its capacity to improve life. Let 
us, therefore, ask how far the Vedanta philosophy sat- 
isfies the demands of the moral consciousness. Like 
dress and other things, advanced thought has its own 
fashions, and it has become a philosophic fashion of the 
present day to consider the Vedanta system a non- 
ethical one. But the careful observer will notice that 
this doctrine is instinct with ethical interest. Max Miiller 
says: ‘‘The Vedanta philosophy has not neglected the 
important sphere of ethics; but, on the contrary, we 
find ethics in the beginning, ethics in the middle, and 
ethics in the end, to say nothing of the fact that minds, 
so engrossed with divine things as the Vedanta philoso- 
phers, are not likely to fall victims to the ordinary temp- 
tations of the world, the flesh, and other powers.” It 
is true, the Vedanta does not contain an articulate code 
of morality derived from an acknowledged ethical ideal. 
Though the problems of modern ethics are not explicitly 
raised in the Vedanta writings, the answers to them can 
be gathered from suggestions contained in the Vedanta 
texts. It is for the critical student of the Vedanta to 
bring together the scattered elements and present them 
in a whole. 

The ethics of the Vedanta is dependent on its meta- 
physics. According to the Vedanta metaphysics, the 
Brahman is the sole reality, and the individuals are only 
modifications of it. The Vedanta postulates the abso- 
lute oneness of all things. ‘‘In a Brahmana endowed 
with wisdom and humility, in a cow, in an elephant, as 
also in a dog and a dog-eater, the wise see the same’”’ 
(‘‘Bhagavadgita,’’ Chap. V, 18). This metaphysical 
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monism requires us to look upon all creation as one, 
upon all thinking beings and the objects of all thought 
as non-different. In morals, the individual is enjoined 
to cultivate a spirit of abheda, or non-difference. Thus, 
the metaphysics of the Vedanta naturally leads to the 
ethics of love and brotherhood. Every other individual 
is to be regarded as your coequal, and treated as an end 
and not a means. In the Mahabharata, Parasara says 
to Janaka: ‘‘Let no man, however unhappy his lot, 
despise himself; man as such, though a chandala, is a 
noble creature in every way.’’ The Vedanta requires us 
to respect human dignity and demands the recognition 
of man as man. To a Vendantin nothing human is alien. 
The whole universe is one country, all creation the fam- 
ily of God. No man has a right to isolate himself from 
the life of the whole. The individual’s life is not a means 
to the satisfaction of his personal desires, but is a trust 
for humanity. This Vedantic ideal of love, fellowship, 
and self-sacrifice is not the vain fancy of a dreaming 
poet sighing after an impossible Utopia, but is the 
logical outcome of a rational reflection upon man’s place 
in the cosmos. 

But if the individual is already an expression of the 
Infinite, why should he strive? Where is the necessity 
for work and effort? The Vedanta answers that, though 
the individual is lit with the divine spark, he is not 
wholly divine. His divinity is not an actuality, but a 
potentiality, a prophecy and not a fulfillment. Man is a 
part of God aspiring to be the whole. As he is, he is 
dust and deity, God and brute crossed. It is the task of 
the moral life to eliminate the non-divine element, not by 
destroying it, but by suffusing it with the divine spirit. 

Let us next see what kind of life would enable the in- 
dividual to make his whole nature divine. It cannot be 
a life of mere existence and growth, for even plants pos- 
sess that; nor can it be a life of mere feeling and sen- 
sation, for even animals share this. It should be a life 
of reason. Without reason, man is on a level with the 
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grass that withers and the beasts that perish. Life ac. 
cording to nature is, for man, life according to reason, 
What are the general features of a rational life? First, 
it will be a life of unselfish devotion to the highest ideals 
of humanity. Though the other parts of human nature 
lead to distinction and individuality, the touch of reason 
makes the whole world kin. Anything rational will be 
acceptable to all. Reason makes us act on a feeling of 
the unity of the whole human race. The ideals of rea- 
son will be the ideals of justice, humanity, and right- 
eousness. The rational life will thus be an unselfish life, 
Secondly, it will be a life in which the senses are con- 
trolled by reason. This is plain from the Bhagavad- 
gita. We find it there stated that Arjuna comes to the 
battlefield of Kurukshetra to fight the enemy. He is 
fully convinced of the righteousness of the cause for 
which he stands. But it is action that tries. At the psy- 
chological moment, when he has to put the hand to the 
deed, Arjuna’s strength fails. He is overcome with pity 
and grief. He hesitates, doubts, falters, and at last de- 
clines to fight. Tossed hither and thither in his distress, 
with a mind divided by doubt and torn asunder by con- 
flicting apprehensions, he approaches his spiritual leader. 
Sri Krishna explains to him the metaphysics of the re- 
lation of the Eternal Spirit to the finite, points out how 
the kingdom of God may be planted on earth by every 
man performing his assigned task, describes to him the 
work of the warrior which he has to do, and concludes 
by exhorting him to make a stand and fight. The les- 
son of the Bhagavadgita is to displace ignorance by 
knowledge, selfishness by love of duty. Inclinations 
must be overcome or else they drag us on without re- 
sistance. The mere push and pull of desire must yield 
place to the calm and quiet of reason. The divine ele- 
ment of reason should leaven the whole nature of man. 
Rational life is, then, the life in which the senses are 
curbed and confined within their proper limits. It is 
wrong to think that the Vedanta demands the total aboli- 
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tion of the senses. In the opinion of the present writer, 
the Vedanta asks us to beware of them. The senses are 
not bad in themselves; they are bad when uncontrolled 
and indulged under unlawful conditions. The senses are 
to be disciplined and not crushed. The following pas- 
sages show that the Vedanta, while recognizing the dan- 
gerous nature of the senses, asks us to keep them in 
good trim and under bridle. 


3. Know the self to be sitting in the chariot, the body to be the chariot, 
the intellect (buddhi) the charioteer, and the mind the reins. 

4, The senses they call the horses, the objects of the senses their roads. 
When He (the highest Self) is in union with the body, the senses and the 
mind, then wise people call him the enjoyer. 

5. He who has no understanding and whose mind (the reins) is never 
firmly held, his senses are unmanageable like vicious horses of a charioteer. 

6. But he who has understanding and whose mind is always firmly held, 
his senses are under control like good horses of a charioteer. (Katha 
Upanishad, 3rd valli, verses 3 to 6.) The dangerous senses, O son of 
Kunti, forcibly carry away the mind of a wise man, even while striving to 
control them. Restraining them all, a man should remain steadfast, intent 
on Me. His. knowledge is steady whose senses are under control (The 
Bhagavadgita, Ch. II, pp. 60, 61). 


The senses are, of course, dangerous. In the normal 
state, they ought to be dependent on reason, while we 
generally find them asserting their authority and claim- 
ing independence, fighting with and resisting reason. 
This dangerous character of the senses might have be- 
trayed the Vedanta writers into the extravagance of 
advocating the total destruction of the senses. But it 
is only an extravagance inconsistent with the general 
spirit of the Vedanta. A rational life is not a life of 
no desire, but a life of regulated desires. By making 
our senses serve our higher ends we can elevate our- 
selves! Besides the two features of unselfishness and 
rational control of the senses, the rational life will be 
marked by unity and consistency. The different parts 
of human life will be in order and make manifest the 
one supreme ideal. If instead of reason, our senses 





‘See Bhagavadgita, Ch. VI, verses 5, 6. 
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guide us, our life will be a mirror of passing passions 
and temporary inclinations. He who leads such a life 
will have to be written down, like Dogberry, an ass. His 
life, which will be a series of disconnected and scattered 
episodes, will have no purpose to take, no work to carry 
out, no end to realize. In a rational life, every course 
of action, before it is adopted, is brought before the 
bar of reason, and its capacity to serve the highest end 
is tested and, if found suitable, adopted by the individ- 
ual. The Vedanta ethics requires us to think before we 
act. 

Sometimes, this exercise of reason or thought de- 
scends into a scrupulosity that fights shy of action. We 
have such a character in Shakespeare’s Hamlet. Arjuna 
at the opening of the war resembles Hamlet. The 
Vedanta is criticized as encouraging quietism and in- 
activity, since it demands an undue amount of delibera- 
tion and contemplation. In this difficulty the Bhagavad- 
gita again helps us. No doubt, contemplation is pro- 
claimed as the highest good by the Vedanta. If reason 
is the peculiar privilege of man, distinguishing him from 
the other species of the creation, then an exercise of 
reason, pure and simple, ought to be considered a good 
in itslf. The Vedanta recognizes the importance of this 
energizing of thought. It is that which enables us to 
see the oneness of things, that gives us the power to 
recognize the brotherhood of all, and points out the 
necessity of merging the individual will in the collective 
will. Knowledge is an organic part of the spiritual good 
of humanity. But when the Vedanta speaks of knowl- 
edge, it does not mean a study of the technical disci- 
plines of the schools or systems of philosophy, or ab- 
stract analyses of thought, but the knowledge that is 
power, the knowledge that enables us to take a right 
view of things and our place in the world. The criticism 
points out the danger incident to a conception of life 
which lays stress on thought-activity. The Upanishads 
and the Bhagavadgita come after the Vedas, and their 
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spirit is a revolt against the depressingly utilitarian 
spirit of the Vedas, which advocated the mere observance 
of the ritual for the sake of rewards and punishments. 
They pointed out that the outward conformity to law 
was not so important as the inner spirit. An action is 
good, not because of its external consequences, but on 
account of its inner will. Virtue is a mode of being and 
not of doing. It is not something to be found, but a 
function or an exercise of the will. This lesson of the 
Upanishads and the Bhagavadgita should be retold at 
the present day. To bend the knee to and worship a 
deity is not religion if the principles of morality are 
ignored. Many believe that to be religious is to per- 
form sacrifices, visit the sacred places, and feed a num- 
ber of people on special occasions required by the sacred 
scriptures. Brigands rob and kill while considering 
themselves quite religious if on fixed days they allot a 
certain proportion of their funds to pacify the wrath 
of gods, as if piety could remain intact without charac- 
ter. If piety is the telling of beads and the tramping 
of pilgrimages, it can exist without morality. But re- 
ligion is a matter of the heart and is nothing if not in- 
clusive of morality. Without the moral spirit, which in 
the main is identical with the religious, the Vedic cul- 
ture and the observance of the Vedic ritual bear no 
fruit. The Vedas declared that the way to salvation was 
through the performance of sacrifices and the observ- 
ance of elaborate ritual. The Upanishads explained the 
significance of sacrifices by holding out that the great- 
est sacrifice is unselfish devotion to the general good at 
the sacrifice of the individual self. A Vedanta text 
says: ‘‘And of the sacrifice performed by the master 
who has understood these truths, the soul is the per- 
former; the heart, the seat of the sacrificial fire; sensual 
desires, the ghee; anger, the sacrificial lamb; contem- 
plation, fire; the period of sacrifice as long as life lasts; 
whatever is eaten is sacrificial rice; whatever is drunk 
is the soma drink; and death is the sacred bath conclud- 
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ing the ceremony.’’ Thus, while the Vedas lay stress 
on the external conformity to the law, later Vedanta 
writings bring out that this outer conformity without 
the right spirit is good for nothing. Action generally 
produces a reaction. So from mere action without the 
underlying spirit, mere spirit without the act became 
emphasized. Sri Krishna argues in the Bhagavadgita 
that life and action are deeper than logical processes, 
He advises Arjuna not to fritter away his life in scruples, 
tremors, and hesitations, but asks him wholeheartedly 
to perform his duty. The highest knowledge cannot be 
got by turning our attention inward, but only by con- 
ducting ourselves in our external relations, fully imbued 
with the spirit of the all-presence of the divine. The 
Vedanta ethics does not ask us to sit with folded hands 
or, like the mystic, look down on earth or up to heaven, 
at nothing in particular. In the world here and now, 
the individual inspired by the vision beatific must do 
his level best to make his small corner of the world hap- 
pier, nobler, and better. It is not the mystic in his cell 
or the philosopher in his retreat who is held up as a 
model, but the warrior fighting with righteous indigna- 
tion the battle against the forces of evil and wickedness. 
Life is a battle of good against evil. By ceaseless striv- 
ing and activity, man must conquer the opposition be- 
tween the two. He must work out his spiritual destiny 
by struggle and effort. 

The motive with which all acts should be performed 
ought not to be selfish. No act should be done with a 
selfish interest or for the gratification of inclinations. 
Reason tells us that the highest ideal is service of human- 
ity, and reason must be exercised in the ascertainment 
of our duty in any particular crisis. If our conscience 
tells us that something is right, we must follow it, thor- 
oughly prepared to meet fortune in all its moods. 
We must act disinterestedly. The Bhagavadgita says: 
‘‘Then treating alike pleasure and pain, gain and loss, 
success or defeat, prepare for the battle and thus wilt 
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thou not incur sin’’ (II, 38). This ideal of disinterested 
action is misconceived when it is confused with motive- 
less action. A rational being cannot act without motives, 
but can and ought to act disinterestedly. The Vedanta 
says, let not your selfish satisfaction be your motive. 
Anything you do, do because it is a necessary means of 
promoting the general welfare. Let not self-love be the 
motive, but let it be the love of soul to soul, love of the 
whole race of mankind. Only that love abideth. The 
highest form of self-realization consists in living for 
others. The Vedanta law of morality does not ask us 
to act without motives, but asks us to serve humanity, 
without any selfish desires or petty interests, without 
envy or jealousy, regardless of party or personality. 

It is also urged, as a charge against the Vedanta, that 
it encourages reckless action. It asks us to perform acts 
irrespective of consequences. If we recognize a par- 
ticular line of action to be right, we are asked to pro- 
ceed with it in order and gravity, even though the powers 
that be do not sanction it. But it ought to be remem- 
bered that the Vedanta ethics is emphasizing the essence 
of all moral life, conscientiousness, in pointing out that 
one must put into practice what one feels to be right. 
The limitations of this principle the Vedanta is aware 
of. It anticipates that if every individual forces on 
others what he considers to be right, it will give rise to 
lawlessness. That is why the Vedanta demands careful 
consideration before coming to a decision. We must not 
judge lightly. We know as a matter of fact that the 
most pitiable thing in the world is to be a well-inten- 
tioned but misguided person. Visionary idealism which 
lacks focus and intelligent direction is ineffective and 
mischievous. The Vedanta requires careful considera- 
tion of the course we wish to adopt. It knows that if 
private interest is allowed full license, the chances are 
the society will be disrupted, and recognizes the neces- 
sity of supplying some foundation for the exercise of 
the individual’s private judgment. A man cannot stop 
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and debate within himself at every point as to what his 
duty is. Hindu scriptures have laid down certain duties 
corresponding to the different orders. ‘‘Therefore the 
scripture is thy authority in deciding as to what ought 
to be done and what ought not to be done. Now thou 
oughtest to know and perform thy duty laid down in the 
scriptural law’’ (Bhagavadgita, Ch. XVI, verse 24). 
Certain regulations are laid down as binding on mem- 
bers of the four different classes into which men are 
divided. We are not here holding up the caste system 
as a model for imitation or as an institution free from 
blame, but only indicate that the individual’s private 
judgment is limited by an objective system of right. 
The Vedanta criterion of morality may well be expressed 
in the famous formula made familiar to the philosophic 
world by the Hegelian school of ethics: ‘‘my station and 
its duties.”’ The Vedanta, no doubt, asks us to act ac- 
cording to our conscience, but at the same time it guides 
the conscience so far as a general ethical system can do 
this. The Vedanta recognizes that loyalty to humanity 
at large does not mean, what it meant to the Cynics of 
ancient Greece, disloyalty to the narrower conceptions 
of family and city. It declares that the highest ideals 
ean be realized only through loyalty to the smaller ideals 
of family, country, and so forth. The world we live in 
will be made better if each individual does well the small 
task assigned to him. There is no use talking about re- 
forming the world without caring for the pressing prob- 
lems of the moment. The immediate crisis, the task that 
lies ready to hand, must engage the individual’s atten- 
tion, and if he does it well, he will indirectly help the 
betterment of the world. Every man has a certain sta- 
tion to occupy and a certain function to fulfill in the 
social economy. The Vedanta does not stop with point- 
ing out that the ideal is social service, for in that case 
it would be airy, abstract, and unsubstantial, but it pro- 
vides us with a code of ethics calculated to realize that 
ideal. It recognizes that, however good private judg- 
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ment may be, it has to work under limitations. Free 
play to the individual’s private judgment would bring 
about an ethical atomism destructive of the supreme 
ideal of social solidarity. We see that the anarchic 
conception of man versus the State is alien to the spirit 
of the Vedanta philosophy. This does not mean that 
the principle of private judgment is sacrificed at the 
altar of social convention. By emphasizing the aspect 
of knowledge, the Vedanta points out the necessity of 
thinking obedience to its laws. Blind conservatism is 
not of much use. The different social rules and conven- 
tions are means of expressing the ideal. To the ideal 
we must hold fast, and if the institutions on account of 
changing conditions are not true to the ideal, they may 
be modified. The Vedantin does not ask the indi- 
vidual to be absorbed in the society, but presses 
home the organic nature of society which would do 
justice to both individual independence and social soli- 
darity. The ideal thus makes for both moral order and 
progress. 

Let us consider the ambiguity of the phrase ‘duty for 
duty’s sake’ as applied to the Vedanta criterion of 
morality. It is true that the Vedanta ethics asks us to 
do what we feel to be our duty, simply because it is our 
duty. This view, we have already seen, is a protest 
against the Vedic spirit which troubled itself much about 
the external effects of action. But if it is argued that the 
Vedanta considers the different duties universally valid 
and exceptionless, then it is open to criticism. First, 
there are not many moralists who will condemn the phy- 
sician for giving deceptive answers to the questions of 
his patients, an honest man for misdirecting a murderer 
in search of his victim. To respect the principle of 
veracity to its very letter would be in these instances 
to expedite the patients’ death and promote the satanic 
misdeed out of mere love for consistency. To be con- 
sistent, sometimes, is to be dead to the generous im- 
pulse of the human heart. Secondly, we have what are 
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called conflicts between duties. There arise situations 
in which it is difficult to find out what we should do. We 
seem sometimes to be caught in the horns of a dilemma. 
Scott, in the ‘‘Heart of Midlothian,’’ represents Jeannie 
Deans as tempted to give false evidence to save the life 
of her sister whom she knows to be innocent. The 
Bhagavadgita opens with a conflict between the two 
duties of fighting in the battle and respecting human 
life. How does the Vedanta ethics help us in this diffi- 
culty? The Vedanta does not regard the different rules 
as exceptionless and universally valid. It holds that 
there can only be one Absolute in morality as in meta- 
physics. Moral life is an organism in which every part 
contributes to the life of the whole. Every rule is justi- 
fied by its relation to the other rules and its place in the 
system of morality. Unless there is one supreme end 
to which all the other rules are subordinate, our moral 
life will become a ‘thing of shreds and patches.’ If there 
is any one end that is universally binding and that can 
be called a categorical imperative, it is, according to the 
Vedanta, the rule relating to the highest end. The ideal 
of unselfish service of humanity is the only absolute 
moral rule which ought never to be broken. This ideal 
of social service can generally be attained by the prac- 
tice of the virtues of veracity, justice, benevolence, and 
the like. But to hold that these rules cannot be broken 
at any time, that they are all equally categorical impera- 
tives, is to land us in moral anarchy, in view of the all 
too obvious conflicts between duties. The laws merely 
represent the mechanism by which the ideal of service 
can be realized. But man has no call to act in blind un- 
thinking obedience to them. The end, according to the 
Vedanta, is not conformity to all these rules, but con- 
formity to the law of reason. It is obedience to reason 
and its ideal of service and sacrifice that is the one su- 
preme law, and all others are subordinate to it. When 
the rules come into conflict, we must fall back on the 
supreme commandment, and ask ourselves which is the 
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eourse most conducive to the realization of reason in the 
world. Our whole moral life must be a rational unity. 
The different acts must be expressive of one central pur- 
pose. This consistency, which is the concern of great souls 
as opposed to ‘little minds,’ is consistency with the 
supreme ideal and not merely outward consistency with 
the external law.? 

Let us next consider the charge that the Vedanta 
ethics is ascetic in its nature and does not positively 
support the conception of an active life. The meta- 
physical doctrine of Maya resolves the facts of this 
world into pure illusions. If the world of our knowledge 
is purely illusion, then morality becomes an appearance. 
Life, with its distinctions of subject and object, good 
and evil, is reduced to a fiction of the mind. The best 
thing for man would be to withdraw from this Maya 
world, turn his attention inward and see if there is any- 
thing there that is not a mere appearance. The whole 
criticism rests on a misunderstanding. The world of 
knowledge and life is not an appearance or a shadow, 
but is reality partially understood. The different parts 
are real in so far as they are parts of one whole. They 
do not have a self-dependent reality. This does not mean 
that the facts of life are all illusory. There are, of 
course, passages in Sankara which might be taken to 
mean that the world of science, art, and morality is illu- 
sory. Sankara, when confronted with the difficulty that 
such a conception does not do justice to the moral life, 
says the world of morality is illusory sub specie ater- 
nitatis. But here, from the platform of empirical know]l- 





*There is the obvious danger in all such theories that if we allow a 
loophole for breaking the laws, we do not know where it will all end. 
Every man will try to excuse himself for violating the laws on account of 
his peculiar circumstances. But before we think of violating the well-recog- 
nized rules of morality, we should make sure that the one supreme end 
is promoted by our violation. Secondly, we should also take into account 
the remote effects of this violation on the society. 
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edge, sub specie temporis, the world is as real as any- 
thing can possibly be.* 

Another argument for the quietistic interpretation of 
the Vedanta doctrine of ethics is derived from the doc- 
trine of karma. ‘Karma’ is a hypothesis devised by the 
later Vedanta writers as an explanation of the inequal- 
ities of this life and a solution of the problem of future 
life. It says we are not the sport of a cruel chance or the 
victims of a blind destiny. There is a principle governing 
the universe. We reap what we sow. The accidents of 
birth and fortune in this world are but the rewards and 
penalties of our deeds in the past life. The conception 
of karma has a great positive value. The good and evil 
we do not only affect society, but ourselves and our lives. 
Suffering in this universe is regarded as the wages of 
sin, which ought to be borne in meek resignation and in 
the belief that it is the reward of our own wrongdoings. 
Personal responsibility is given its due importance. As 
a solution of the problem of future life, the doctrine of 
karma holds that there is conservation of value in the 
economy of nature. The values of spirit and reason are 
not wasted. This life is the beginning of another into 
which we carry with us what we are and do here. The 
new starts just where the old life left off. The law of 
karma is the law of spiritual continuity. The Chandogya 
Upanishad says: ‘‘Now man is formed out of will. <Ac- 
cording to what his will is, in this world, so will he be 
when he has departed. Let man then seek the good will’”’ 
(IIT, 14). 


*He says: ‘‘The entire complex of phenomenal existence is considered 
true so long as the knowledge of Brahman, as the Self of all, has not 
arisen; just as the phantoms of a dream are considered true until the 
sleeper awakes. When a person has not reached the true knowledge of 
the Unity of the Self, it does not enter his mind that the world of effects, 
with its means and objects of right knowledge and its results of actions, 
is untrue; rather, in consequence of his ignorance, he looks on mere effects 
as forming part of and belonging to his self, forgetful that Brahman is in 
reality the Self of all. Hence, so long as true knowledge does not present 
itself, there is no reason why the ordinary course of secular and religious 
activity should not go on undisturbed.’’ 
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But this doctrine of karma is sometimes interpreted 
in a way that makes impossible individual! initiative, so 
that the proper attitude for the individual is to bow to 
what happens in the belief that it is the inevitable. Let 
us, therefore, inquire into the relation of karma to human 
fredom. If karma means that all our acts, including 
the complex details, are completely predetermined, 
human freedom, without which moral life loses its integ- 
rity, becomes a fiction. Then the doctrine of karma 
brushes aside the consciousness of freedom as a palpable 
illusion of the intellect, destined to disappear with a 
more adequate knowledge of the world. But does the 
doctrine of karma say that all our acts are predestined 
by our past deeds? No. It only says that man’s past 
deeds are continued into this life in the form of ten- 
dencies or predispositions. But character is not the 
product of karma. Though character has to do with in- 
herited endowment, it is not the inherited endowment. 
Character, which is the habit of will, is not determined 
but self-created. Certain dispositions are given to us, 
but they are not motives or self-conscious desires. The 
rational self must consent to the disposition before it 
becomes a desire. Man is not bound down to the natu- 
ral endowment. Reason enables him to transcend it. 
The independence of reason asks him not to accept the 
given nature as his natural destiny, but requires him to 
control the given and shape it conformably to the ends 
of spirit and reason. In rationalizing the given, or in 
forming character on the basis of the given material, 
we are free. The Vedanta ethics recognizes the limita- 
tions under which our human freedom has to work. We 
do not have the universal field of possibilities or our- 
selves to choose from. Natural forces, heredity, and en- 
vironment limit our freedom. These external conditions 
may thwart the free passage of an idea into an act, but 
this cannot materially affect the human soul any more 
than poverty can debase or riches elevate it. Our duty is 
to stand for the right and fight for it. It does not matter 
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whether we succeed or not. We must do the right 
whether the right is done or not. Thus we see that the 
karma doctrine is not opposed to an active life of exer- 
tion. We are not asked to sit idle in the belief that every- 
thing will follow the impulse of karma, but are asked 
to do our very best, through the exercise of reason to 
overcome the force of karma. There is a famous say- 
ing which asks us to ‘‘destroy fate by force of exertion.” 

Is the Vedanta ethics asceticism? The Vedantic prin- 
ciples of the energizing of the soul and the rational con- 
trol of the senses are regarded as countenancing a life 
of inactivity. We pointed out that the Vedanta requires 
the due control and not the destruction of the senses. 
The Vedanta recognizes that the end-all and be-all of 
life is not the satisfaction of the senses. Life is more 
than animal enjoyment. If asceticism consists in the 
recognition of a higher principle than the animal, and 
in the eall to sacrifice our lower interests for the sake 
of higher ends, then the Vedanta ethics is a type of as- 
ceticism. If the sacrifice of selfish desires, love of ease, 
and other sugar-plums in the cause of the right, is a 
feature of asceticism, then the Vedanta ethics is an as- 
cetic code. But why say it supports a life of inactivity? 
The Vedantin knows that such a life is not possible, if 
desirable; not desirable, if possible. Arjuna at the be- 
ginning of the battle, in a fit of weakness, proposed to 
give up the warrior’s career and assume the life of an 
ascetic. Sri Krishna protested against this resolve and 
advised him to do his duty unselfishly. The Vedanta 
philosophy teaches us that our lives are not ours. They 
belong to humanity, which ought not to be deprived of 
its possessions. Render unto humanity what belongs to 
humanity. ‘‘Not by abstaining from works does a man 
reach the actionless state; not by merely renouncing 
works does he attain perfection’’ (Bhagavadgita, III, 4). 

There is absolutely no doubt that this lesson must be 
brought home to the drugged conscience of the average 
Hindu mind. Political apathy, lack of organization, ab- 
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sence of the civic virtues, and a spirit of the exaggerated 
importance of relaxation and rest led to that great coun- 
try’s fall. The sad story of India’s fall should teach 
every individual the utility of practical energy, efficiency, 
strength of character, and unity. Unless India recovers 
from her stupor, there is no chance for her. She must 
meet death from without. But if she takes to heart the 
lessons of her great religion and ethics, which bid her 
neither sit, nor stand, but go, she will have victory from 
within. It is a great pity that the Hindu religion and 
philosophy have been so interpreted in the past as to 
give color to a quietistic and unpractical code of duties, 
quite in accord with the introspective turn of the Hindu’s 
mind. The whole spirit of the Bhagavadgita is a pro- 
test against this quietistic spirit. The highest religious 
philosophy of the Hindus requires each man to enter 
into the strife of the world and wholeheartedly to per- 
form his duty. ‘‘Devoted each in his own work, man 
attains perfection’’ (Bhagavadgita, 18-45). Every man, 
according to the ethics of the Vedanta, is required to 
contribute to the national strength his quota of earnest 
work. It is by the adoption of this gospel of work that 
the nation can grow. 
S. RapHAKRISHNAN. 
Tue Presipency CoLuece, Mapras. 





SWIFT AND WHITMAN AS EXPONENTS OF 
HUMAN NATURE. 


R. D. O'LEARY. 


OR our present purpose, we may consider three at- 
titudes taken towards human nature, esthetically con- 
sidered as a complex made up of what common experi- 
ence understands to be the material and the non-mate- 
rial. First, there is the attitude of the ordinary person, 
the natural man occupied with the business of living. 
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He regards himself as made up of body and soul, an in- 
separable compound so far as this world is concerned, 
The soul he looks upon as nobler than the body. The 
body as a whole he accepts as a fact not particularly 
noble in itself, and yet also as a whole not ignoble either, 
But it has its ignoble aspects, its ignoble even if indis- 
pensable parts, which his training from childhood up has 
taught him to ignore, or, on all ordinary occasions, to 
make a decent pretence of ignoring. He does not allow 
his mind to dwell much on these unpleasant matters, 
But he takes it for granted that they are in the very 
nature of things unpleasant, a humiliating order of facts 
which for some reason have been made inseparably at- 
tendant circumstances of man’s life in the world. These 
aspects are not for him the whole of human nature, how- 
ever, nor even its most significant or characteristic part. 
They do not symbolize it for him, to the exclusion of 
what he regards as the nobler intellectual and spiritual 
sides of life. 

The other two attitudes, here to be considered, are 
very different from this. They are also very different 
from one another; but they have this in common, that 
they are marked by the simplicity and absoluteness of 
fundamental xsthetic doctrine. One is the attitude of 
Jonathan Swift; the other, that of Walt Whitman. 

The mind of Swift, as revealed in his formal literary 
work and in his published correspondence, is one of the 
most fascinating subjects that have ever engaged the 
attention of students. Indeed, it has had the fascina- 
tion of an enigma which, if not insoluble, has at any rate 
not proved easy of sulution. But so far as the character 
of his views on the subject here under discussion is con- 
cerned, it must be said that there is nothing enigmatical 
about them; the most straightforward and lucid style in 
all English prose literature has made it very difficult for 
even pedantry, laboriously searching for what is not 
there, to misunderstand Swift’s meaning at any point. 
How he came to hold such views, and, situated as he was, 
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to want to give them such expression as would probably 
cause the world to connect them forever with his name, 
and even make them synonyms of his name,—this is in- 
deed an enigma; but it is not our enigma. 

‘‘But principally I hate and detest that animal called 
man,’’ are the terrible and famous words found in Swift’s 
letter to Pope dated September 29, 1725; perhaps, in- 
deed, the most terrible words in English literature, when 
we remember that it was the author of ‘‘Gulliver’s 
Travels’? who wrote them, and certainly among the most 
famous. Their interest for us, and their significance for 
our purpose, are not in the slightest degree affected by 
the almost sentimentally charitable words which com- 
plete the sentence, ‘‘although I heartily love John, Peter, 
Thomas, and so forth.’’ For it is in the words first 
quoted that Swift’s deliberate judgment about essential 
human nature is recorded; the words that follow are 
only a confession of that human weakness of intellect 
and will which causes a man to let himself be tempo- 
rarily browbeaten out of what he believes to be the 
truth, when he stands in the presence of the plausible 
concrete fact that has somehow managed to get a hold on 
his sentimental nature. For to Swift man was, un- 
avoidably, when you considered him without bias, what 
the words quoted proclaim him: an animal, and, as such, 
hateful and detestable even to man himself. 

It is hardly necessary to go into a minute examina- 
tion of the evidence contained in Swift’s works show- 
ing his belief in the essential and incurable animality of 
man. It is well known that part four of ‘‘Gulliver’s 
Travels’’ is little more than a detailed presentation of 
this idea; it is perhaps less widely known that certain 
of his poems afford what is in some ways even better 
evidence of Swift’s attitude in this matter; better be- 
cause entirely void of the fictional element, nakedly and 
malignantly descriptive of what Swift considered the 
literal fact; nakedly and malignantly, but with a malig- 
nance of that entirely unimpassioned sort of which no 
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one who has ever written, perhaps, was so great a mas- 
ter as Swift. 

The mistake must not be made at this point of sup- 
posing that the works of Swift here alluded to are sig- 
nificant for our purpose, merely because they are what 
would, from the ordinary point of view, be regarded as 
decidedly nasty. Nasty they are; but their nastiness is 
not of the sort that has its roots in the joyous animality, 
for example, found frequently in Chaucer, or in mere 
coarseness of taste such as has always characterized a 
good deal of the jesting and story-telling practised in 
strictly men’s company of certain grades and types. Nor 
yet is the attitude that of cynicism, mockery, bitter wit. 
It is something far more significant than either animal 
delight in the gross, or the spirit of the cynic and the 
mocker. For he who takes a genuine satisfaction in 
gross stories and obscene allusions, and indulges this 
taste whenever opportunity affords, merely shows 
thereby that these things are not, in his way of think- 
ing, real evils at all, though that highly conventional 
creature, respectable society, may play at so regarding 
them. Man’s animal nature, in other words, is not, in 
any of its aspects, a necessarily offensive thing to him, 
though for social purposes, and perhaps also out of re- 
gard for popular Christianity with its perpetually iter- 
ated opposition to the material side of life, it may be 
practically impossible to avoid acting most of the time 
on the assumption that it is. 

The spirit of the cynic, the mocker, on the other hand, 
is a spirit which in the very act of utterance confesses 
itself to be indulging in the artificiality of literary ex- 
pression, the exaggeration of hyperbole, the tricks of 
metaphor. But Swift’s insistence on what common 
thinking considers the nastily animal incidents of human 
life is always calm, prosaic, literal. The hideous things 
he describes, he does so because, as he means you to un- 
derstand, they are actually and literally there, and he 
does not want you, fine sir or madam, to forget them, as 
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your ridiculously conceited bearing shows that you do 
constantly forget them. You can never feel, as you read 
in Swift some passage that dwells insistently upon what 
the writer clearly regards as loathsome or otherwise 
hateful in human nature, that you have here the work 
of a man who is temporarily seeing things out of pro- 
portion, by reason, possibly, of some recent unpleasant 
experience, and that if you read what he may write to- 
morrow or next week, you may find him taking you into 
much sunnier regions. On the contrary, you are always 
well aware that in no temper of mind possible to him 
could Swift ever approach the matter with which he is 
here dealing and see it essentially otherwise than as he 
here presents it. 

It is sometimes said of Swift, as it is often said of 
other writers who deal with certain physical incidents 
of life which most writers are careful to avoid even sug- 
gesting, that he revels in nastiness. Of some writers 
about whom this statement is made it is undeniably true. 
Of Swift it is never true. In mere nastiness he takes 
no pleasure at all. But human nature is nasty, deeply 
and essentially so, as he sees it; and his sense of this 
fact is so insistent, his incapacity to tolerate conven- 
tional concealment and fine pretence so grim, that for 
him to refrain from all discussion of this bottom fact, 
and even all mention of it, is impossible. It is, again, 
sometimes maintained, and sometimes taken for granted, 
that Swift’s tendency to dwell upon the physically offen- 
sive is due to the fact that the mind of the writer was 
diseased. This idea is made to look somewhat plausible 
when one remembers that in Swift’s later years his mind 
did give way, and that it at last became an utter wreck. 
Nevertheless, the notion is not really defensible. It has 
its root in the perilous habit of accounting, in an off- 
hand way, for anything in human conduct that one 
doesn’t like by the assertion that the conduct objected 
to is the expression of a diseased mind. In all of Swift’s 
work in which his abhorrence of what we may call the 
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physical basis of life and its incidents appears, there igs 
an unfailing lucidity which shows that the writer is al- 
ways perfectly aware what he is about, and means some- 
thing to the point. That being the case, it is surely un- 
profitable, for it leads nowhere, to say that Swift’s atti- 
tude in this matter is the result of disease or insanity 
rather than of perfectly normal, however mistaken, think- 
ing. 

It is significant that the famous sentence already 
quoted as setting forth Swift’s deliberate estimate of 
humanity in its ultimate and essential nature, is found in 
the letter to Pope in which he alludes repeatedly, always 
in the same vein, to ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels,’’ then soon to 
be published. Clearly, for Swift, the central feature of 
his book was not the adventures there recorded, nor even 
the satire on the institutions and practices of the time, 
that seemed to him ridiculous. For Swift, the essence 
of ‘‘Gulliver’’ was in part four. What was most valued 
by the author was the concrete presentation, in great 
detail, of the judgment through which, in his remark to 
Pope, he proclaimed man a hated and detested animal. 

But it may be said that the Yahoos are not men, but only 
animals in human form, and particularly nasty animals 
at that. Now, it is quite open to any reader of ‘‘Gul- 
liver’’ to say that this is in fact what the Yahoos are, 
animals, all but lacking rationality, and untouched by 
any of the refinements of social life. But that is not at 
all what Swift means by his presentation. In the Yahoos 
he has simply attempted to remove all the externalities 
and concealments from human nature, in order that we 
may the more clearly and surely see what we of neces- 
sity are. ‘‘Thou art the thing itself,’’ he seems to say, 
far more terribly than Lear, because he says it without 
excitement, and means literally what he says. 

It must be admitted that, in one important respect, 
Swift’s treatment of the aspects of human nature here 
under consideration fails to be completely self-consist- 
ent. The virtuous and admirable Houyhnhnms are, of 
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course, animals, in the biological sense; and therefore 
their bodies are of necessity the scene of all the physi- 
ological processes which go on in man’s body, and which 
in that connection Swift finds so hideously offensive. 
Yet Swift simply does not allow us to think of these 
matters in connection with the Houyhnhnms at all. They 
are horses, but they are not animals; they are embodied 
rationality and virtue. 

Perhaps the simplest way in which to formulate 
Swift’s conception of human nature is to say that it was 
dualistic in character, but that this dualism was of a 
peculiar kind, in that all the emphasis in Swift’s pres- 
entation of the case fell on the side of evil, and that so 
powerfully that the total effect is not that of dualism 
at all, but rather that of a monism of animality, of evil. 
Perhaps, indeed, there is a certain impropriety in apply- 
ing the terminology of metaphysics to any work of 
Swift’s, the life-long contemner of metaphysics, the rude 
mocker at all speculative thinking. But is there in all 
literature any better example than Swift of the self- 
destroying folly displayed in all denunciation of meta- 
physics not merely in particular, but in the abstract? 
Swift’s doctrine of human nature is itself a metaphys- 
ical doctrine, for it concedes the possibility of no excep- 
tions, it allows no limitations upon its finality either by 
the processes of history or the revelations of a more 
searching analysis. Man is, has been, and will be an 
animal of animals, nay, the animal of all animals which 
man himself, when he faces the matter squarely, is 
obliged to confess repels him most, the brutal beast 
which above all others he detests. 

Now, we know that this doctrine of human nature is 
not a doctrine by which any man lives or can live. Swift 
himself, of course, did not live by it. He had friends 
whom he loved, and whose images in his mind, we must 
believe, were ordinarily not colored by disgust, were 
ordinarily not suggestive of the repellently animal, or 
even of the animal at all. The most analytical of minds 
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is not continuously analytical in its intercourse with the 
world; and the depressing consciousness of the animal 
aspects of human nature is always the result of a proc- 
ess of analysis, and of oblivion, at least for the moment, 
of other aspects. But in ordinary consciousness it is the 
other aspects that are in the foreground or wholly in 
possession, it is the disagreeably animal aspects that 
are in oblivion. Swift was like other men in this respect; 
though perhaps oblivion of the disagreeable was never 
so usual or so long continued in his case as it probably 
is with most men. But Swift differed from the ordinary 
man in believing this oblivion to be unwarranted; he 
felt that those enemies of all common sense and honesty, 
sentimentalism, and human vanity and conceit, could only 
be kept within bounds by men’s perpetually reminding 
themselves of the ugly facts. Such a reminder of these 
facts as literature could give he sought to bestow upon 
mankind in ‘‘A Voyage to the Houyhnhnms,”’ for its 
author, as we have seen, the vital part of ‘‘Gulliver’s 
Travels.”’ 

Something less than three quarters of a century after 
the death of Swift, in a happier land than seventeenth 
century Ireland, was born the man who was to be the elo- 
quent mouthpiece of a view of human nature the direct 
opposite of Swift’s; and in spite of the fact that his pres- 
entation of this view was to be made in language in- 
finitely more decorous than Swift’s, this man was to give 
far more offense by what he said than Swift’s brutally 
plain speaking had given. 

Whitman’s view was as thoroughgoing and absolute 
as Swift’s; and, as is the case with all such views on 
fundamental matters, which necessarily run counter at 
many points to that haphazard product of chance, in- 
stinct, rationality, and prejudice, that we call current 
practice, Whitman’s ideas were as incapable of being 
lived out, so to speak, by their author, as Swift’s had 
been, though for a very different reason. Swift could 
not put his ideas into practice, or, more properly, could 
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not in his personal conduct act as if he thoroughly and 
at all times believed in the view he announced, because 
in his personal make-up, in spite of his bitter philosophy 
and his temper, he was a pronouncedly sociable person. 
Needing intercourse with his fellows perhaps as much 
as any man that ever lived, he naturally shaped his con- 
duct, in the main, by his feeling for the individuals with 
whom he came in contact, some at least of whom he 
‘loved,’ as he said, rather than by the hostility rooted 
in the general judgment that he passed upon their kind, 
—and his own. Whitman could not put his view per- 
fectly into practice, because to have done so would have 
been to defy convention, and to defy it in ways that con- 
stitute very much the most perilous forms of daring upon 
which a human being can venture. 

It is very difficult, indeed, to state Whitman’s view 
without doing it injustice in the minds of most decent 
people, even to this day; an indication that it is really 
much further from the conventional view than Swift’s 
is, though most persons who have thought only a little 
about the matter would probably at first dispute this. 
That Whitman himself found it difficult to state his views 
without giving offense, is perhaps sufficiently well known. 
Indeed, his early experiences, following his first publi- 
cation, in 1855, of his ‘‘Leaves of Grass,’’ would have 
constituted one of the great tragedies in the history of 
thought and of literature, had not the author been a per- 
son of truly philosophic mind and temper, to a degree 
equaled by very few indeed, if any, among the great 
poets of the world who have had what they believed to 
be a noble and life-giving message to communicate to 
men. Simple, sweet-minded, patient, and not so much 
forgiving as incapable of conceiving that there was any 
occasion of forgiveness on his part for the treatment ac- 
corded him, Whitman long stood in the popular mind for 
obscenity unexampled in modern literature at least, if 
even approached by the literature of any period in the 
world’s history. That he is now somewhat generally 
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known as the Good Gray Poet, has by no means made 
full amends to his memory; there are probably plenty 
of excellent people still alive to whom Walt Whitman 
is an abhorrent name. 

And what is Whitman’s view? One might briefly de- 
scribe it by saying that it is in almost every respect the 
precise opposite of Swift’s. This view pervades ‘‘Leaves 
of Grass,’’ perhaps the majority of the poems in that 
volume giving more or less definite expression to it; but 
the rather long poem entitled ‘‘I Sing the Body Elec. 
tric’’ may be said to have for its sole esthetic purpose 
the enthusiastic utterance of Whitman’s doctrine of 
human nature. The essence of that doctrine is implied 
in two questions at the end of section one: 


And if the body does not do fully as much as the soul? 
And if the body were not ‘he soul, what is the soul? 


This implied identification of body and soul represents, 
of course, a monistic conception of human nature, as op- 
posed to the conventional view, and also to the one held 


by Swift. Swift’s dualism, however, as it will be remem- 
bered we noted, was of this peculiar sort, that in his 
formulation of it the emphasis all fell on the side of 
the body, the animal side; the other side, inconsiderable 
and unimportant, serving hardly any other office than 
that of enabling us, by contrast, to appreciate to the full 
the hideousness of this animal side! 

But if Swift’s dualism is somewhat imperfect, from 
the viewpoint of logical consistency, Whitman’s monism 
is equally so. ‘‘Was it doubted that those who corrupt 
their own bodies conceal themselves?’’ says Whitman 
in the first section of the poem already quoted. For 
Whitman, therefore, as surely as for Swift, what is evil 
may find a place in human nature. However, good and 
evil represent no metaphysical conceptions with Whit- 
man, nor any doctrine as to the necessary nature, from 
the moral point of view, of any ultimate constituent of 
human nature. Whitman’s conception of evil, indeed, is 
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a purely utilitarian one. Only that is evil, and therefore 
to be avoided by one’s self and disapproved in others, 
which interferes with the normal processes of life. For 
life is essentially a good and admirable thing; though 
it is in some degree capable of being conducted unwisely, 
that is, in disregard of some of the conditions prescribed, 
by its nature and environment, for its healthy continuance. 
The whole group of poems called ‘‘The Children =f 
Adam,’’ of which ‘‘I Sing the Body Flectric”’ is the long- 
est, is a celebration in terms sometimes almost raptur- 
ous, of the glory of the animal body, and of the worthi- 
ness and beauty of all its parts, functions, and relations, 
when not marred by some abnormality. But it is very 
unfair to Whitman to forget, as most readers, probably, 
do constantly forget, that ‘the animal’ for him connotes 
something very different from what it connotes for our 
ordinary thought; something very different, yet not at 
all profound, ‘metaphysical,’ or difficult of apprehension, 
unless one tries to apprehend what simply is not there, 
as many, perhaps most, of us often do in abstract mat- 
ters. The fact is, our common everyday thinking ap- 
pears to be incurably dualistic. For it, man is a com- 
plex of body and mind, two facts so completely different 
that they have no common measure. For Whitman, this 
is simply not true; soul and body are literally one fact, 
not two ultimately different bodies of fact. The merely 
animal no more exists, therefore, than the merely 
spiritual; there is only the human, if we must have any 
‘merely’ in the matter. 
The beauty of the waist, and thence of the hips, and thence downward 


toward the knees, 
The thin red jellies within you or within me, the bones and the marrow 


in the bones, 
The exquisite realization of health; 
O I say these are not the parts and poems of the body only, but of the 


soul, 
O I say now these are the soul! 
This language, the final lines in ‘‘I Sing the Body 
Electric,’’ might perhaps at first thought be interpreted 
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as declaring that the soul is the ultimate reality. But 
that is not at all Whitman’s meaning. If it were, we 
should have to say that Whitman’s philosophy of human 
nature is merely one particular expression of what is 
commonly called idealism. But it is in fact impossible 
to read much of Whitman’s poetry and come away from 
it with the feeling that one has here been in communica- 
tion with what one ordinarily means by the term ideal- 
ism. It is possible, no doubt, by the use of a good deal 
of speculative ingenuity, to offer a very plausible de- 
fense of Whitman’s right to a place among the idealists. 
But it is only as the result of a resolute search for evi- 
dence looking in that direction, one may venture to say, 
that one arrives at that conclusion; it is not the spon- 
taneous impression with which the impartial reader, the 
reader who is not preparing to defend a thesis, puts 
down ‘‘Leaves of Grass.’’ Indeed, it would be much 
easier to make out a plausible defense for the assertion 
that Whitman’s doctrine is the doctrine of pure mate- 
rialism. That it is such a doctrine is probably the im- 
pression which the majority of Whitman’s readers carry 
away with them; and it is easy to see why this should 
be so. 

What we call the intellectual interests, the intellectual 
side of human nature, receives very little consideration 
at Whitman’s hands. Contrary to the impression one 
might get from the character and source of the admira- 
tion that Whitman’s work has called forth,—Whitman’s 
ardent admirers, as is well known, while not numerous, 
have yet included some of the most famous English men 
of letters and thinkers of the last fifty years,— Whitman 
is not at all rich in ideas. Few writers, in fact, who have 
so strongly impressed intelligent readers with their origi- 
nality and power, have come so near to the artistic sin 
of monotony in ideas as Whitman. It is, indeed, his 
ideas that he emphasizes in his poetry, not concrete pic- 
tures of particular fact; but these ideas are few in num- 
ber. Nowhere in all English literature, however, can be 
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found an equal body of non-narrative poetry that so im- 
presses the reader with its extraordinary concreteness; 
or possibly physicality and sensuousness will give the 
meaning here better than concreteness. Probably the 
first thing the ordinary reader notes about Whitman’s 
poetry, aside from the absence of meter and rime, is the 
frequency with which he employs long lists of terms, 
most of them naming or describing physical facts, such 
as make up the bulk of section nine, for example, of 
“‘T Sing the Body Electric.’’ 

Yet Whitman is not a materialist, any more than he 
is an idealist or a spiritualist. Perhaps the fittest term 
to apply to him is the term naturalist. A naturalist, in- 
deed, he may with perhaps more propriety be called 
than any other of the great writers and thinkers who 
have laid claim to the designation, or who have been 
branded with it by critics who have liked neither them 
nor the word, nor any conceivable form of the doctrine 
it labels. For the ordinary realist either ignores out- 
right those features and incidents of human nature which 
are conventionally regarded as non-respectable and even 
ignoble, or else so dwells upon these matters as to leave 
the reader with the impression that interest in the phys- 
ically disagreeable, the offensive, is of the very essence 
of realism, if it does not even go so far as to imply that 
the real is the foul, and the foul is the real. But Whit- 
man is continually talking about these things, never ob- 
scenely, never with any hint of the leering jest, never 
with any suggestion of disgust, but always with what 
any reader who lays claim to the smallest literary dis- 
cernment ought to be able to see proceeds from a mind 
that is absolutely clean, and incapable of understanding 
how offense can reasonably come from the contempla- 
tion of these matters. He respects them, he even re- 
joices in them, not at all because he identifies them with 
the soul, nor even because he looks upon them as neces- 
sary attendants on the life of the soul in this world; he 
respects them, he rejoices in them, because they are a 
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part of the nature of man, and because in that nature 
he sees no hierarchy of parts ranging from the toplofty 
heights of spirituality to the lowest depths of animal 
nastiness. 

We have already noted Whitman’s concession that 
evil may get into human nature,—that, for example, the 
fool may corrupt his body. ‘‘Have you seen the fool 
that corrupted his own live body? or the fool that cor- 
rupted her own live body?’’ he says at the end of sec- 
tion eight of ‘‘I Sing the Body Electric.’’ Here is im- 
plied the doctrine of normality and abnormality; and it 
must be admitted that here Whitman’s monism suffers 
what looks like a lapse into dualism. At first one feels 
disposed to wonder at this. It seems odd to find that 
Whitman, who among conventional and respectable per- 
sons is looked upon as a pure pagan, nay, more, as one 
who is simply disregardful of all moral considerations, 
has apparently at bottom a good deal of the old Puritan 
about him. Here, one may at first feel disposed to say, 
is evidence that in spite of its occasional affectations of 
continental looseness or freedom, as one chooses to 
phrase it, in spite of the most extreme of its poses and 
vagaries, American literature is at its basis incurably 
Puritanic. 

But when one has put it so, one must then almost in- 
stantly see that, so far as Whitman is concerned, this 
is a mistake; and that one’s first feeling about Whitman 
is the right one: the feeling, namely, that impassable 
gulfs yawn between Puritanism and Whitmanism. It is 
a common view of the matter that Whitmanism is merely 
Emersonism, perhaps Emersonism queerly expressed, 
and a good deal vulgarized, but still Emersonism. The 
view is an entirely indefensible one. If one were writ- 
ing the natural history of Whitmanism, so to speak, one 
might perhaps argue that acquaintance with Emerson’s 
thought was a germinal fact in the growth of Whitman’s 
mind. But that is a very different thing from arguing 
that the views of the two men on fundamental matters 
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are essentially the same. The two bodies of thinking 
that we may label Emersonism and Whitmanism are not 
in reality any more nearly alike than the two men are 
seen to be when one studies their lives and personalities. 
Emerson is the Puritan New Englander, conventional 
and ultra-respectable, in spite of all his somewhat vague 
and intangible radicalism, less obviously Puritanic, no 
doubt, in his writings than in his personal tastes and 
the habits of his life; but still essentially Puritanic; 
while no one, certainly, would ever dream of labeling 
Whitman a Puritan, unless one arrived at that notion 
by the mistaken road taken by those who pronounce 
Whitmanism to be merely a sort of vulgarized and yawp- 
ing Emersonism. But whatever be the relation between 
Emersonism and Whitmanism, the distance between 
Whitman’s view of the world, and particularly of human 
nature, and Puritan dualism, is wide indeed. For in the 
Puritan view, the schism in human nature between the 
good and the bad, the noble and the ignoble, the earthly 
and the spiritual, is deep and irremovable, the most con- 
spicuous and important fact, by far, in the entire world 
order. But surely it is not too much to say that one 
rises from a reading of ‘‘Leaves of Grass’’ either en- 
tirely oblivious of abnormality as a possibility in human 
nature,—and abnormality and mistaken opinion are the 
only forms of evil that Whitman’s conception of human 
nature finds any place for,—or else feeling it to be a fact 
so comparatively infrequent and inconsiderable as to 
constitute hardly so much as a flaw in the crystal per- 
fection of the cosmos. 

In truth, the presence of evil in man’s nature, in the 
form of abnormality and mistaken opinions, is hardly 
more stressed in Whitman’s poetry than in the very na- 
ture of things it must be in the utterance of any doc- 
trine in the truth and importance of which its propounder 
deeply believes. Behind the utterance of every doctrine, 
however cheerful, there is the implication that there are 
in the world false ideas which work harm and which must 
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be destroyed; there is implied, in other words, the ex- 
istence of a certain measure of evil. He who proclaims 
what he regards as a true philosophy hopes thereby to 
work the most important of all transformations in human 
opinion, and therefore in human life: he hopes to make 
error on fundamental matters give way to truth. Even 
the optimist, by the very act of announcing his belief 
that the world in which he lives is the best of all pos- 
sible worlds, advertises the fact that by means of this 
announcement he hopes to transform it into a better one. 

It is, at any rate, impossible to doubt the absolute 
sincerity of Whitman’s belief that natural human na- 
ture, if we may be allowed the term, is through and 
through decent, worthy, admirable, noble. His doctrine 
was not a pose, it did not represent mere ill-tempered 
dislike of the conventions of life because these conven- 
tions are the expression of the humdrum and average 
mind trying to shield itself from itself, it was not a mere 
literary novelty worked for all it was worth by a man 
eager above all things for literary fame, or at least for 
a literary hearing. It was the honestly held belief of a 
sweet and simple nature, of a man naturally temperate, 
in the proper sense of the word, clean-minded, cour- 
ageously but never defiantly and rudely unconventional 
in his conduct, but withal, shrewd and sensible in his 
advocacy of thoroughgoing naturalism, and therefore 
duly regardful of the fact that radical alterations in 
men’s ways of living, if they are not to result in more 
harm than good, must always wait on changes in men’s 
ideas, and in the general level of sentiment and feeling. 

Is it necessary to point out that during the last hun- 
dred years the western world has moved in Whitman’s 
direction, rather than in Swift’s? We are not so shocked 
as our grandfathers and our grandmothers were at the 
thought that whatever else we are, we are at any rate 
animals. Possibly by reason of our recognition of that 
fact we think better than they did of all that is animal; 
so far, at least, as it is merely animal, and not connected 
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with disease or involving hostility to the physical well- 
peing of men. One who reads much in the serious period- 
ical literature of the day would probably admit that the 
indignant denial of the idea that man is no better than 
an animal, so common in such literature even so late as 
thirty years ago, is now hardly to be found, unless in 
some belated utterance of a last survivor from that old 
day. This is not because we think less well of ourselves 
and our kind than did those magazine writers who thirty 
or forty years ago assailed the early advocates of the 
idea that man is a latest step in a process of change from 
the lowest forms of animal life. In accepting this change 
as one of the facts of nature, man has not so much suf- 
fered degradation in his own eyes by reason of his ad- 
mission of his kinship with the animals, as he has felt 
himself compelled to revise his notions of the ‘merely 
animal.’ The ‘merely animal’ is for us now the funda- 
mentally and profoundly remarkable, the potentiality 
of all thought, all art, all history, all experience, not 
merely a name for some homely and even offensive 
processes completely understood, vulgarized by familiar- 
ity even when not offensive, and temporarily housed in 
a body subject to all the hateful processes of decay, and 
therefore itself hateful. 

The western world has moved in Whitman’s direction 
rather than in Swift’s. Swift, indeed, discussed offen- 
sive subjects because he wanted to offend; Whitman, be- 
cause he thought that they should not be considered 
offensive. The number of subjects that it is now looked 
upon as offensive to discuss publicly, under any circum- 
stances, grows smaller year by year. The insistence, 
during some time past, in many respectable quarters, on 
the advisability, even the imperative necessity, of the 
State’s providing instruction to the young in sex hygiene, 
has many of the earmarks of a fad. But this agitation 
is probably not all fad; and in any case, even as a fad, 
it would have been impossible in any earlier day. It is 
not many years since all respectable periodicals intended 
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for general circulation took care so far as possible to 
omit all reference to the fact of sex, aside from the men- 
tion of it in certain set phrases whose office it was lightly 
to allude to a conventionally recognized distinction in 
human beings; a distinction which it was pretended 
nobody thought of as having any but social and habili- 
mental implications. Above ail things, such periodicals 
never would have allowed that open recognition of the 
physiological implications involved in the abundant use 
of the phrase ‘sex hygiene’ with which the news of the 
day, as recorded in journals of all sorts, has recently 
made us familiar. 

It would be foolish to argue that this particular change, 
and the general change of which it is but one evidence, 
is due to the influence of Whitman’s work. Some influ- 
ence, no doubt, Whitman’s advocacy of the idea that the 
body is a wholly decent thing, has had. But there is lit- 
tle doubt that if one were to inquire into the matter care- 
fully, one would find that in the main Whitman is merely 
one representative of a tendency that has a deeper origin 
than the mind of any single person, even so extraordi- 
nary a one as Whitman. Without pretending that the 
formula explains this tendency, we may describe it as a 
steadily progressing conquest of naturalism in life and 
thought. This, however, is not saying that Whitman has 
not gone far beyond that tendency in this particular mat- 
ter. Perhaps he has gone much further than naturalism 
will ever follow him. It is possible that naturalism, as 
it expresses itself in the works of men of science, will, 
even when it takes final form, if it ever does that, find 
itself unable to disregard, as of purely social and con- 
ventional origin, the aversions that human beings feel for 
certain physical aspects and features of human life. It 
may therefore never be able to admit that these aver- 
sions are themselves mere abnormalities, of which human 
society as well as human thinking must rid itself abso- 
lutely if human life is ever to be perfectly healthy, 
clean, and sweet. It may, for practical reasons, and 
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especially in the interest of the public health, do the best 
that it can to conceal the gulf that yawns between the two 
parts of human nature, the decent part and the part 
that must be veiled; but it may conclude that this gulf 
is as real, if it is not so deep, as most men tacitly assume 
it to be. 

That belief was not Whitman’s. So long as there are 
in the world people who, whatever common sense and the 
instinct of conformity may lead them to do, find a satis- 
faction, and a deeper common sense, in thinking of the 
human nature that they share as through and through 
a wholesome thing, so long Whitman’s courageous utter- 
ance of his doctrine will find admiring listeners. Pos- 
sibly ‘‘Leaves of Grass’’ will be a force perpetually 
operative to prevent at least fairly educated men and 
women from ever yielding wholly to that odd instinct 
which prompts human nature to defame itself to its own 
imagination by insisting that certain parts of itself are 
inescapably shameful and abhorrent; an instinct which 
has found its most conspicuous expression, among Eng- 
lish-speaking people, at least, in the ever memorable and 
unloved writings of Jonathan Swift. 

R. D. O’Leary. 

University oF Kansas. 
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HE problem of personality is frequently approached 

from the point of view of introspection, by which 
means, it is supposed, the individual will most readily 
fathom the intimacies of self-hood. Then, by inference, 
he may hope to learn something about other personal- 
ities, using his own introspective experience as a guide. 
It seems clear that introspection has distinct advantages 
and that there are some ways in which we are better 
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equipped to study our own personality than the personal- 
ity of any other. This advantage is found in the more 
detailed information which we have with respect to our 
own minds and conduct, giving us both a broader grasp 
as well as a more intimate knowledge of the things which 
make or characterize personality. We are, for example, 
because of this more intimate knowledge of our own his- 
tory, better able to single out the causal or formative in- 
fluences from among the complexity of antecedents. It is 
not easy to determine in the case of another what has 
been the influence or group of influences which should 
induce us to anticipate a certain type of character as 
embodied in conduct, since we may never know as inti- 
mately as the individual in question what these several 
groups of experiences were. Nor is it so easy to deter- 
mine the component elements of the psychic complex 
of this individual at the time he reacts upon these ex- 
periences; yet the character of the whole psychic com- 
plex determines the outcome as much as the nature of 
the particular experience which precipitates action. In 
every case, the nature of the reaction as well as the mere 
apprehension of the influence must vary with the nature 
of the whole psychic complex. 

In so far, then, as introspection gives more detailed 
and complete knowledge of the history of individual psy- 
chology with its accompanying behavior, it possesses 
a substantial advantage over other methods of estimat- 
ing personality. But if introspection has distinct ad- 
vantages, it has no less its own limitations. (1) It pre- 
supposes the culture of a certain social group and will 
itself be influenced by the contact which the individual 
applying it has had with other individuals. (2) More- 
over, it is sufficiently problematic whether the individual 
ean always determine efficient influences in his own case, 
treated as a unique experience, with more exactness than 
he can determine them in the case of others whom he 
studies under various conditions. In his own case, the 
conviction that a certain experience would induce an- 
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other anticipated particular experience, might be the 
element which makes condition A, including this convic- 
tion, sufficient to induce condition B. Only with great 
difficulty could he make the proper examination of him- 
self with a view to determining the effect of this convic- 
tion, whereas a broader examination, including other 
individuals, might readily correct such a false induction. 
(3) The experience of the individual being unique, does 
not supply in itself means whereby the trivial can be 
separated from the important, since in his own experi- 
ence they may have been associated in constant inti- 
macy. (4) Again, he will have to observe his own be- 
havior as another would observe it, in order both to 
check up and to give meaning to his introspective anal- 
ysis. (5) His own case will not furnish more than in- 
dividual history, whereas a higher purpose asks for ten- 
dencies of development, or forms of behavior which 
include individuals of various types. There are times 
when a man does not know himself as others know him; 
there are times when he cannot appreciate the meaning 
in his own life of tendencies in behavior except by look- 
ing to other biographies or autobiographies for the solu- 
tion—or at least for a suggestion of it. 

So long as we can introspect after the manner of tra- 
ditional psychology, we might look for personality in 
the character of the experiences, and much more in the 
way in which the several experiences are attended to, 
unified, and arranged in the individual’s hierarchy of 
values. This consciousness, the psychologists tell us, 
must be something more than a stream of thought which 
simply flows, having more than a vague disparate cog- 
nizance of the various phases of its life. It implies a 
taint of consciousness in which all its states are some- 
how united, severally modifying the whole personality 
of which they are a part, and by virtue of which they 
receive a significance and an interpretation which makes 
into intelligible unity what otherwise would be meaning- 
less disparity. 
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If we had a superior power of introspection and in- 
trojection which would enable us to understand in detail 
the human psychic existence about us, all their subjec- 
tivities becoming objective for us, it is, a priori, con- 
ceivable that they would exhibit an endless array of 
similarities and common content which, apart from the 
individualizing element, would present an array of mo- 
notony defying, in the absence of differences, any com- 
parison. There might be no more variety among all 
these consciousnesses than among the books run off 
successively from the same type; or, they might differ 
as much among themselves as do the books on the shelves 
of any well-selected library,—a difference extending not 
only to form, color, and massiveness, but much more to 
emphasis, unity, value. Just as two books may deal with 
the same material in different combinations, and so, in- 
ferentially, if not expressly, assign different relative 
values, so two minds may present remarkable similarity 
when viewed in their subjective disparity, that is, when 
viewed in sections or in portions, whereas the relative 
values given these by the individualizing of them may 
exhibit significant contrast or even opposition. Hence, 
subjective states, which to our superior penetrating in- 
telligence are similar in their component elements, may 
eventuate in, or may present in their wholeness and in 
their hierarchy of values, results which are dissimilar. 
The cross-currents of moral resolutions which disturb my 
stream of consciousness may, individually, not be differ- 
ent from those which penetrate yours. Yet your re- 
solves may come to the surface in time of need and at 
the opportune moment for effectual discharge, while 
mine may desert me at those very times when they could 
direct thought or influence action. When we say that 
in consciousness it is not amount or variety but quality 
which gives significance to life and enables us to draw 
the distinctions which lie deepest, we mean no more than 
that similar subjective states are individualized in those 
different ways which do actually and of themselves make 
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all the difference in the world. The value of experience 
is not in knowing much, but in being able to judge wisely. 

This test of personality we should apply in every in- 
stance where application is possible, irrespective of what- 
ever additional tests may be adduced. It may be called 
fundamental in the sense that it gives us a better un- 
derstanding of personality, in so far as it can actually 
be applied, than does any other approach. We have al- 
ready mentioned some of the difficulties of application, 
and they are serious. 

How then shall we learn of personality? ‘‘Wherever 
subjective attitudes stir us up and ask for agreement or 
disagreement,’’ says Miinsterberg, ‘‘there we appreciate 
personalities.’? How subjective attitudes, so long as they 
remain subjective attitudes, can stir us up is, however, 
the central mystery within whose inner recesses Miin- 
sterberg has not ventured. We fear it must ever remain 
a mystery unless these subjective states manifest them- 
selves in modes of behavior. So far as this behavior is 
observable, it can be made the object of a particular 
study, and we can learn of personality with such limita- 
tions and possibilities as are attendant upon the pursuit 
of the method selected. The method may scarcely ad- 
mit, because of our limitations in observing human be- 
havior, of catching the ‘fleeting spirit’ or of penetrating 
to the ‘core of self-hood.” We may, however, to a cer- 
tain extent determine the unification of experience and 
the different ways of evaluating, in so far as the indi- 
vidual acts, and furnishes in his behavior something 
which we can observe and deal with in a systematic 
way. 

By applying an objective test we can make a com- 
parative study of personalities, in so far as they can be 
reduced to a common denominator. If first results be 
crude and unsatisfactory, we may still hope that the im- 
provement of our methods of observation, as the essen- 
tial problems become clearer, will eventually give us new 
and valuable insights into personality, insights which the 
Vol. XXIV.—No. 2. 14 
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limitations inherent in other methods could never af- 
ford us. 

We cannot, of course, study the behavior of an indi- 
vidual as an isolated thing. So far as his behavior tends 
to become an isolated thing, it becomes meaningless, 
The behavior of an idiot may have an internal consist- 
ency equal to that manifested in the behavior of an 
oyster, but the idiocy will remain so long as individual 
consciousness fails to relate itself or its meaning to social 
mind. Without some active, rational codperation with 
the social group, the individual will not possess personal- 
ity. Indeed, in any attempt to arrive at personality, we 
shall have to relate the individual mind to social mind! 

We are prepared to venture this definition: Per- 
sonality is the successful correlation of one’s individual 





Thus our problem will be seen to be distinct from the problem of in- 
dividuality and again from that of the ego. 
alities and these egos we must single out the characteristics that entitle 
one to be called a personality. In view of the above objections, we cannot 
aecept Dr. Rashdall’s solution (see his essay entitled ‘‘ Personality: Human 


From among these individu- 


and Divine,’’ in ‘‘ Personal Idealism,’’ p. 383) to the effect that, ‘‘ what 
a person is for himself is entirely unaffected by what he is for any other, 
so long as he does not know what he is for that other. No knowledge of 
that person by another, however intimate, can ever efface the distinction 
between the mind as it is for itself and the mind as it is for another. The 
essence of a person is not what he is for another, but what he is for him- 
self. It is there that his principium individuationis is to be found,—in 
what he is, when looked at from the inside.’’ This test will not distinguish 
between personality and the illusion of personality, between achievement 
and the illusion of it. By Dr. Rashdall’s test the decision as to whether 
@ man is @ lunatic, as society and the experts adjudge him to be, or 
whether he is actually the reigning king of England, as he believes him- 
self to be, must be determined by consulting the individual in question 
rather than by consulting some more inclusive standard. 

Mr. Bernard Bosanquet also would seem to reject our principle of ex- 
planation, his own theory of the value of experience being not unlike that 
of Dr. Rashdall. In ‘‘The Principle of Individuality and Value’’ (Mac- 
millan, 1912), p. 188, he says: ‘‘I confess that the primary subjectivist 
argument seems to me to be simpler than introjectionism, and to apply to 
one’s private experience without consideration of the relation to others. 
. .. It is, I believe, an error in fundamental principle to try and obtain 
any conclusion from comparison with others’ experience which cannot be 
got from comparison with our own at different times.’’ 
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program with the program of the group. The lowest 
type is that which merely adapts indiyidual program to 
group program; the higher type is that in which the in- 
dividual adapts the program of the group to his own 
programmatic ideals or demands. The former we may 
eall adaptive or lower personalities, the latter, compell- 
ing or higher personalities. The correlation of pro- 
grams will be expressed in the correlation of types of 
behavior. This behavior may be immediate and actual 
or future and potential, depending upon whether the be- 
havior is now observable or only inferable,—that is, poten- 
tially observable. Intelligent imitation may stand for one 
type; securing acceptance of one’s own reform measure 
will stand for the other. The correlation may, of course, 
be brought about rapidly, so that the adaptation is made 
actual in the lifetime of the individual, or it may not be 
complete until long after the personality has ceased to 
exist in the corporeal individual with whom it was iden- 
tified. Thus, Plato’s personality is assured whether or 
not he did as a matter of fact adapt the program of 
Athenian society to his own programmatic ideals, since 
he has at least made this adaptation in the case of later 
social groups. Such a method of arriving at personal- 
ity may be difficult, because it is difficult to trace back 
from complicated conditions a persistent influence which 
has passed from a given individual to a group through 
the medium of many generations, which, in transmitting 
it, must themselves have been influenced by Plato. The 
fact that this influence works through varied media is 
no more an objection to accrediting the influence to the 
individual from whom it emanated, than the fact that a 
lightning bolt produces its effects only through atmos- 
pheric media, is an objection to attributing to it the par- 
ticular effects which we lay at its door. 

Such a conception is of necessity not without an im- 
plication of historical sequence. Personality must be 
viewed, if at all, through a time perspective. The time 
element, however, is merely incidental, and centuries do 
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not furnish a condition different in kind from the mo- 
ments of individual life which are required for the con- 
struction of any individual plan or the realization of any 
idea. The individual does not become a personality 
solely through his own efforts, for no agency is able to 
achieve its influence save through a codperation of other 
agencies none of which can be wholly passive, that is, 
can be nonentities. Be the limitations and conditions of 
the two types of personality what they may, ‘‘the one ig 
the effort of such consciousness to take the world into 
itself, the other its effort to carry itself out into the 
world.’’ The one may be the receptive center of the cul- 
ture and influence of the past; the other 


to his native center fast, 
Shall into Future fuse the Past 
And the world’s flowing fates in his own mould recast. 


If, as Matthew Arnold writes, 


Most men eddy about 

Here and there,—eat and drink, 
Chatter and love and hate, 
Gather and squander, are raised 
Aloft, are hurled in the dust, 
Striving blindly, achieving 
Nothing; and then they die,— 
Perish,—and no one asks 

Who or what they have been, 
More than he asks what waves 

In the moonlit solitudes mild 

Of the midmost ocean have swell’d, 
Foam’d for a moment, and gone,— 


then most men have notoriously failed to achieve per- 
sonality. The influence which leaves but a temporary 
disturbance in social behavior, inculeating no new ele- 
ment in the rational purposes of the group, is not a per- 
sonality-making influence. 

The time element qualifies the social and the individ- 
ual program in much the same way. In the struggle of 
group program with individual program, the efforts of 
the group do not become ineffectual upon the individ- 
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ual’s program after the short period of the individual’s 
life, if his post-mortem existence has any meaning for 
the group; conversely, the struggle of the individual pro- 
gram may persist through a long span of years limited 
only by the life of the group in which it is being real- 
ized. Plato still affects and is affected by the program 
of society so far as Plato stands for a concept whose 
meaning can be realized. It may be objected that so- 
ciety will not now modify Plato’s program; but it will 
be admitted that it may modify it in so far as Plato’s 
program is a meaningful concept or a felt force in so- 
ciety. It may, indeed, read into it interpretations which, 
the insight of higher minds may agree, are false. It no 
doubt does so continually. Accordingly, it will, perhaps, 
be always possible to infer that a progressive change 
of program on the part of society is being effected by 
Plato, while Plato, in turn, is not free from the compul- 
sions of the social regime. 

Two possible objections to this conception of per- 
sonality may be anticipated. May not a personality such 
as Plato be equally an achievement even though,—per- 
haps by some misfortune,—he has never given his 
thoughts to society? Isn’t it defining Plato in terms of 
what happens outside of Plato? This does seem some- 
thing of a paradox, but if paradox it be, it is born of 
necessity. We estimate the strength of the battery in 
terms of what happens outside of it, we estimate the 
energy in a body by the behavior of those bodies outside 
it with which it comes into contact. The paradox can 
make little claim to novelty. 

It seems incumbent upon us, if we would estimate 
Plato at all, to estimate him in terms of something out- 
side of Plato’s ‘real self’ in the traditional psychological 
sense, in terms of something affected, which is to say 
effected, by him. Just now we are not concerned about 
a Plato who could not be estimated. The supposed ob- 
jection suggests a question of our own: Would not Plato 
have had equally a claim to personality if it had so hap- 
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pened that only early death in a good cause precluded 
him from reaching solutions to the problems which he 
had set himself? There seems no way to estimate per- 
sonality except in terms of achievement made objective, 
and if Plato alone has profited by his achievements, he 
has himself alone to blame for society’s lack of response 
and recognition. Even the most subtle influence, if it 
cannot be expressed in terms of observable achievement, 
—not necessarily observed achievement,—has no mean- 
ing. Moreover, granting the possibility, an achievement 
of personality that involved no wider social achievement 
would merely have the unenviable completion of turning 
back into itself without leaving so much as a record of 
its existence. No life in itself can achieve much; prog- 
ress is forever thwarted unless it can be embodied in a 
social program. For descriptive purposes, the possi- 
bilities of purely individual advance are negligible,— 
they would not make a respectable foot-note in the his- 
tory of culture. Short and small is the life of ‘‘the man 
who seeks to assert himself, to realize himself, to show 
what he has in him to be, in achievements which may 
make the world wonder, but which in their social effects 
are such that the human spirit, according to the law of 
its being, which is a law of development in society, is 
not advanced but hindered by them in the realization of 
its capabilities.’’ The ‘spirit operative in men’ is pos- 
sible only in a social program that gives expression to, 
while it countenances, the realization of certain ideals 
that the individual seeks to realize. If the individual 
cannot escape from the ‘grip of the musty past,’ it is 
because social program is of such vital importance in 
the realization of any individual program. ‘‘Social life 
is to personality what language is to thought.’’ 

Again, it may be objected that our definition of per- 
sonality in terms of correlation of programs is purely 
descriptive, implying no real distinction between lower 
and higher. The forceful Schopenhauer, whose pessi- 
mistic philosophy induces his whole group to make way 
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with their lives, would be ranked as a personality equally 
with a no less forceful Alexander, who emphasizes the 
social life, extends the state bounds, gives new impetus 
to the social development and adjustment. Should we 
not introduce some ethical test, or at least a social or 
cultural test,—survival, for example? We certainly do 
not attempt to flee from ethical implications. Neither 
do we feel called upon to confront them now. Personal- 
ities are as amenable to ethical evaluations as are any 
other individuals; certainly an attempt to point them out 
cannot be considered an attempt to equalize or to shield 
them from further discrimination. As to survival, al- 
though it is, of course, no evidence in itself, yet almost 
invariably the survival of a group is one of the neces- 
sary conditions for the working out of its higher ideals. 
Plato would have enhanced his personality, in so far as 
he had given to the Greeks that greater opportunity to 
survive which was the sine qua non of the realization of 
that higher cultural status which he wished to be realized 
in future social achievement. 

The vague concept of comparative cultural value 
should not be treated lightly though briefly. This much 
may be ventured as to what appears to be its inevitable 
relativity: It will embody a certain,—indeterminate be- 
cause constantly fluctuating,—balance of intellect and 
emotion that will vary with each cultural group; it will 
not be possible to estimate it save in terms of the whole 
group life. That is to say, there is no cultural value in- 
dependent of a group life, and there is no non-socially 
prejudiced way of estimating a value which transcends 
our group prejudices. We are as unfitted as is the sav- 
age to estimate the comparative worth of our distinct 
cultural values. You would have to be born, bred, and 
aged in Bushman society in order to appreciate the value 
of that culture, thus unfitting yourself for estimating 
any other. Such values exist because of our peculiar 
accommodation to peculiar circumstances of tradition 
and habit, and there is no common meeting-ground for 
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the ideals and satisfactions of various cultural groups. 
Remove the historical conditions and, for the psychol- 
ogist of comparative culture, these values exist just be- 
cause they do. The very nature and dependence of these 
values precludes any standard for impartially estimat- 
ing them. So far as this is true, judgments upon cul- 
tural values must be relative; hence, to a certain extent, 
any hierarchy of personalities would have to be relative, 
and no standard for estimating them would be appli- 
cable to all cultural groups alike. It seems to us that 
the description of personality which we have given will 
be equally applicable, and our definition equally justifi- 
able, whatever arrangement these personalities and the 
cultures they reflect may receive in a hierarchy of ethical 
values and whatever position may be assigned them by 
the philosopher in an all-inclusive Kulturgeschichte. 

In conclusion, let us consider the application of social 
psychology to the problem of personality. In our defini- 
tion of personality we seem to have opposed the indi- 
vidual to the group. The question now arises whether 
we are to explain personality in terms of individual 
psychology or in terms of social psychology. The dis- 
tinction seems to be essentially one of point of view, the 
preference depending in the last event upon the deci- 
sion as to which method of approach is better suited to 
our purposes. The problem will, perhaps, be clearer if 
we take for consideration a small but self-sufficient and 
well-organized tribe at a low scale of culture where we 
are without the complex relations of civilized life. From 
one point of view, the tribal group may be conceived as 
embodying certain beliefs and activities common to all 
the individuals which compose the tribe, or, as may be, 
centered in one or more of the group activities which, 
working in codrdination, express the tribal life. The 
psychology of the tribe or of the component group con- 
sidered as so many units, we may call social psychology; 
and we may apply the same term to the psychology of 
the individual members of any group so far as we study 
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them either collectively or severally as component ele- 


ments of the group. Viewed from the perspective of 
social psychology, each so-called individual action or 
activity can be explained as in some way the outcome 
of the group-life, and will fall within some one of the 
categories which social psychology supplies or may find 
it necessary to invent in order to serve its purposes. It 
is as justifiable to class individuals in this way as to 
class them in categories of weight, height, or color; more- 
over, the classification is desirable in so far as it serves 
our immediate purposes and does not conflict with higher 


purposes. 


If, however, we suppose that this, because 


wholly true, is the whole truth, we mistake aspect for 


wholeness. 


The facts of social life will just as well an- 


swer to an analytic individual psychology, which will 
fully account for the phenomenon of individuals acting 
in a more or less definite and ascertainable codrdination, 
as they do when we find them associated in one common 
group life; their own nature and tendency to react un- 
der various social stimuli making that group life pos- 
sible. For this reason, we may approach the problem 
either after the manner of Ross and Durkheim by study- 
ing group activities, or, after the manner of McDougall, 
reach the social psychology through the psychic make-up 
of the individual members of the group. Since the con- 
cepts of social psychology are indispensable to our pres- 
ent purpose, we shall, in the main, approach the prob- 


lem from this point of view. 


Social psychology should supply us with at least two 
kinds of information, the possession of which is a requi- 
site in any attempt to estimate personality. That in- 
formation should be, first, with regard to the range of 
action and thought or of behavior, actual and potential, 


which the socio-psychological milieu offers. 


Such in- 


formation can be had only by a detailed study of the 
whole culture to which the individual belongs, and ob- 
viously, will differ with every social group. Hence, the 


indications of personality cannot be found in any defi- 
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nite type or types of behavior, but is wholly relative and 
must be estimated in terms which vary with every cul- 
tural group. 

In any social group, whether of civilized or of primi- 
tive peoples, as social psychologists we should be able to 
predict the behavior under certain various circumstances 
of the individuals belonging to that group. In some 
cases we should not be able to predict because of inade- 
quate understanding of the conditions; in some we should 
find our prediction failing because, inevitably, certain 
individuals constantly show themselves to be apparent 
exceptions to the law which applies to the great mass, 
So long as the social psychologist is consistent with his 
initial conception, he will explain this latter case as he 
would explain the former, viz., as a misunderstanding 
due to insufficient grasp of the situation. Even though 
he should never be able to get intimate and detailed in- 
formation sufficient to satisfy his demands, he would no 
more admit these apparently spontaneous activities to 
be without the laws of social psychology, than the phys- 
icist would admit ‘chance’ in the physical world to be in- 
dependent of the physical laws which apply rigidly in 
the world of matter. 

Even so, be it admitted that this is merely remaining 
consistent with a chosen point of view labeled a ‘con- 
ception,’ without involving the necessity of supposing 
that it will answer all our needs in striving to arrive at 
an appreciation of human nature. Moreover, as that 
which defeats the expectations of social psychology is 
merely an expression of the limitations of that science 
in making its inductions, and does not signify a program 
with false presuppositions, it may be objected that we 
can scarcely find in these apparent exceptions the qual- 
ity of personality which we seek. It is true that these 
exceptions include lunatics as well as geniuses, crimi- 
nals as well as reformers, and as exceptions furnish no 
test for discrimination. The criminologists and the 
social psychologists tell us that to a certain extent such 
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things as suicide, crime, insanity, can be anticipated in 
number and locality, if not in the family circle itself. 
A knowledge and consideration of such exceptions is not 
without its value, for it seems both to give information 
as to the fixity or variability of the social type and to 
show the comparative uniformity or complexity of the 
various influences to which the individual is subject. 

In the range of action and thought, or of behavior, 
actual and potential, may be included the whole range 
of imagination as shown in the ethical ideals,—however 
glaringly discrepant with actual behavior,—in literature, 
in laws, in social forces, in myths and traditions. When 
we attempt some solution of the problem of personality 
in primitive society, where the comparative simplicity 
makes possible a many-sided approach and a grasp of 
all the vital aspects of their culture at once, this range 
of imagination, as we find it in myths and in social and 
ethical ideals, will give us a distingushing psychic at- 
mosphere that is indispensable for comparative pur- 
poses. It supplies the range of suggestions which may 
act through the individual upon the group in a more 
definite and pronounced way, giving new trend to the 
group’s development and assuring increased progress 
along certain particular lines. Thus, working wholly 
within the realm of social psychology, the adaptive may 
become the compelling personality, since the inspiration 
is social rather than individual, objective rather than 
subjective. In a word, our concept of personality seems 
most adequate for comparative purposes; interpreted in 
terms of social psychology, it enables us to see the ex- 
tent to which the réle of personality corresponds to con- 
scious or unconscious changes in the group activities. 
It does not proclaim nor prejudice any ultimate inter- 
pretation of these phenomena. 

We possess personality in so far as we deflect the 
social program, be the society a small one or an all-in- 
clusive one; in so far as we achieve personality, our petty 
lives become living parts of infinite mundane progress. 

Universiry or Pennsytvanta. Whitson D. WALLIs. 
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A PsycHoLoegicaL Stupy or Re.icion: Its Oriein, Function 
AND Future. By James H. Leuba. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1912. Pp. x, 371. 


Professor Leuba’s valuable book is made up of four quite 
distinct discussions. The first is an attempt to define the ‘‘na- 
ture’’ of religion, and to discriminate it from other types of 
human reaction upon experience; the second is an inquiry,— 
based chiefly upon anthropological data, with some supplemen- 
tation from child-psychology,—into the origin of religion and its 
relation to other phases of primitive belief and practice; the 
third is a refutation of ‘‘empirical apologeties,’’ ¢. e., of the at- 
tempt to base religious beliefs purely upon ‘‘the testimony of 
inner experience’; and the fourth is in the prophetic vein, 
offering an outline of a ‘‘religion of the future’’ which seems 
to the author, on the one hand, not to be in conflict with modern 
knowledge, nor, on the other hand, to be incapable of perform- 
ing the characteristic functions of a religion. The third and 
fourth of these topics are the ones most pertinent to the province 
of this JouRNAL; and it is upon them, also, that Professor 
Leuba has the most significant things to say. It seems best, 
therefore, to consider chiefly these. 

The author’s examination of ‘‘empirical apologetics’’ has (if 
I may, perhaps somewhat unfairly, take advantage of the tardi- 
ness of this review to remark the fact) been curiously misunder- 
stood by certain of his critics. Some even seem to suppose that 
he proposes to derive from psychology a proof of the non-exist- 
ence of God! Yet his argument, though somewhat diffusely ex- 
pressed, seems clear enough. Characteristic, he observes, of 
much recent theology, has been the attempt to secure a change 
of venue from the court of philosophical argument and that of 
scientific or historical evidences, by an appeal to the ‘‘immediate 
certitude of religious experience.’’ This experience is declared 
to offer positive proof of certain objective realities, external to 
the consciousness of those possessing it; it is even held by 
Principal Forsyth to have some bearing upon such a question 
of history as the resurrection of Jesus. The logical futility of 
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this sort of apologetics has often before been clearly pointed 
out; ? Leuba’s criticism of it is not novel in principle, though it 
js especially full and thorough. The effect of the change of 
yenue, he notes, is merely to transfer the case to the bar of psy- 
chology. The apologist’s plea in this court may take any one 
of three forms. He may contend that religious experience in- 
eludes phenomena so anomalous that no categories and no laws 
which have been, or ever can be, recognized by psychology can 
account for their causation; and that therefore they must be 
ascribed to ‘‘supernatural’’ agencies. The burden of establish- 
ing this negative is clearly upon the apologist; it is a burden 
which he has not as yet sustained; and he could only sustain 
it by adopting the rigorous analytical methods of the psycholo- 
gist. He may, however, contend that the subject of the religious 
experience knows himself, in that experience, to be directly ac- 
quainted with such objective entities as a personal God, or a 
risen Christ. The psychologist’s answer to this is evident. The 
education of the subject, the mythology in which he has been 
bred, determines the imagery or the ideational content accom- 
panying certain natural experiences primarily affective in their 
determining conditions. He feels a sense of helplessness or of 
sin, and subsequently escapes from it; if he has been religiously 
reared, this will probably take the form of a representation of 
an anthropomorphic being from whom he is at first estranged 
but to whom he is finally reconciled. And the intensity of the 
emotional experience will give a vivid ‘‘sense of reality’’ to the 
representations associated with it. But whether those represen- 
tations are of Varuna, or Yahweh, or a patron saint, or the his- 
torie Christ, or the Transcendental Ego, will depend upon 
whether the subject of the experience is an Aryan hymn-writer 
or a Hebrew psalmist or a Roman Catholic or an evangelical 
Protestant or a neo-Kantian philosopher. But the empirical 
apologist may, thirdly, give his argument a pseudo-pragmatic 
turn, and contend that the often profound moral efficacy of cer- 
tain religious beliefs is a proof of the existence of the objects 
believed in. On this Leuba truly though brusquely remarks that 
“the superficial way in which the new theology uses the prag- 
matic conception of truth makes that conception appear ridicu- 
lous.’’ 





* Notably by Coe, Hibbert Journal, January, 1908. 
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The destructive effect of this criticism of the ordinary argu. 
ment from subjective religious experiences to objective theolog- 
ical entities cannot, it seems to me, be denied by any serious and 
honest reasoner,—unless it be by a neo-realistic epistemologist, 
whose doctrine implies that all that subjectively appears ob- 
jectively is. Yet this result must not be understood to mean, — 
nor does it, apparently, mean for the author,—that the experi- 
ences of the inner moral life have no philosophical significance, 
no ontological implications. Not, indeed, that. the moral life is 
dependent for its source or sustenance upon any metaphysical or 
religious doctrine. But it suggests such a doctrine. For it com- 
pels us to ask what is implied by the fact that ‘‘the world is so 
constituted as to produce the moral experience.’” And the an- 
swer to this question which the author seemingly regards as legi- 
timate and probable, is no mere ‘naturalism.’ ‘‘No system of 
philosophy is less firmly established than Naturalism.’’ There 
is nothing which forbids man to regard his mora] endeavors as 
part of a vaster process, and as a canon for interpreting the 
meaning and prevailing tendency of that process. ‘‘A religion 
in agreement with the accepted body of scientific knowledge, 
and centered about Humanity conceived as the manifestation 
of a Force tending to the creation of an ideal Society,’’—such 
is Professor Leuba’s ‘‘religion of the future.’’ One is left at 
the end, it must be said, not quite certain whether the author 
means to be the prophet or only the predictor of this religion. 

Of the two remaining parts of the book there is no space to 
speak adequately here. I may, however, be pardoned for seizing 
this opportunity to correct a somewhat misleading reference, in 
the discussion of primitive beliefs, to an hypothesis of my own 
on the subject. Speaking of the now marked tendency among 
anthropologists to recognize a non-animistic,—which probably, 
but not demonstrably, was also a pre-animistic,—phase of early 
belief, Leuba rightly notes that the first important expression of 
this general view,—which, however, at the same time was being 
independently forced upon many students by accumulating 
ethnographic evidence,—was in a paper of Marett’s in 1900. In 
this paper, however, Marett made the essence of this ‘‘pre- 
animistic religion’’ consist in ‘‘the apprehension of the super- 
natural or supernormal,’’ and therefore named the belief 
‘‘teratism.’’ Leuba proceeds to quote from me a few sentences 
in criticism of Marett’s view on this point, and expresses dis- 
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sent from these (p. 13). The reader would naturally gather 
that Leuba’s view and mine on this matter are at variance. In 
fact, the theory which he accepts as to the origin and content 
of the primitive ‘‘idea of impersonal power’’ is essentially that 
which I advanced in the paper? with which he has the air of 
disagreeing; while with the substance of my dissent from 
Marett he is in accord. That early ‘‘conception of nature,’’ 
which Leuba calls by the already too diversely denotative name 
of ‘‘dynamism,’’ is precisely the conception which I proposed 
to call ‘‘primitive energetics,’’ or, after the most familiar Indian 
word for the concept, ‘‘manitouism,’’—and the wide diffusion 
and importance of which I tried to make evident, chiefly by an 
examination of the mode of use of the principal native terms ex- 
pressing the idea. I cannot but think the author a little in- 
felicitous in conveying the impression of a purely critical atti- 
tude toward what was, in fact, the original formulation of an 
hypothesis (and of the principal evidence for it) of which he 
himself makes great use. At all events, he and his present re- 
viewer differ about ‘‘dynamism’’ only with respect to the most 
convenient way of naming it, and with respect to one minor 
question, which could be shown to arise chiefly through a con- 
fusion about terms. Leuba, however, seems to me to make far 
less use of the hypothesis than the facts would justify. The idea 
of mana or manitou profoundly interpenetrates other elements 
of early belief, and affects the development of religion in many 
significant ways of which he takes no account. 

The value of the book as a whole is somewhat diminished by 
two characteristics of the author’s procedure. The first is a lack 
of continuity. Having begun a psychological interpretation of 
the history of religion, the author carries this no farther than 
the supposed primitive stage. What one naturally would expect 
would be a continuation of the same historico-psychological 
study through the higher phases of religious evolution. Through 
the lack of this, even the discussion of origins seems truncated, 
eut off from the developments in which much of its interest and 
value would consist. And, in the second place, such attempts as 
Leuba makes to reach general conclusions about religion in all 
its phases are,—like most similar attempts,—vitiated by an odd 


*“‘The Fundamental Concept of the Primitive Philosophy,’’ The 
Monist, 1906. 
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neglect of a point of elementary logic. He hedges his inquiry 
about from the outset with a careful ‘definition’ of religion; but 
he is often not auite clear whether his definition is (a) merely 
a statement of what he prefers to designate by that name, or 
(b) a statement of the common elements in all the enormously 
diverse historic applications of the term, or (c) an analytical 
description of certain complex observable phenomena occurring 
at various phases of individual and racial development. What 
we desiderate is the last; but when Leuba tells us that religion 
‘*is’’ this or ‘‘is not’’ that, he is often reasoning merely in a 
circle; his exclusion of certain elements from the nature of 
religion, and inclusion of others, frequently means no more than 
that these elements do not fall within his own definition, or 
within that suggested by prevailing usage. At certain critical 
points the argument is singularly confused by this error. I sus- 
pect that it would have been better if Professor Leuba had, at 
least at the beginning, altogether dispensed with a definition of 
religion. 
ArtHur O. LoveJoy. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


TuHeE Positive Evo.tuTion oF RELIGION: Its Morau Anp Soca 
Reaction. By Frederic Harrison, D.C.L. London: Heine- 
mann, 1913. Pp. xx, 267. 


This series of public discourses contains a summary estimate, 
from the Positivist point of view, of the successive phases of 
religion from Nature-worship to the Religion of Humanity; the 
larger part being devoted to discussion of the present claims 
made by the various forms of Christian orthodoxy and hetero- 
doxy. The last chapter is an estimate of Comte, delivered on 
the occasion of his Jubilee (1907). 

It is with this last that I find myself most completely in sym- 
pathy. Comte was really the type of philosophic hero he is said 
to have been; and it is hardly possible to exaggerate the great- 
ness of his mind or of his actual achievement. Of course, Mr. 
Harrison does not try to represent him as faultless, or propose 
such an exceptional life as a model for general imitation; and 
in deprecating the usual strictures on Comte’s perversities of 
intellect, he merely observes, with perfect truth, that ‘‘the his- 
tory of philosophy is marked by astounding blunders and enor- 
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mous absurdities, many of them committed by the greatest 
philosophers of all.’ Again he says: ‘‘For my part I am not 
at all convinced that it belongs to any single intellect what- 
ever... to group and codrdinate all human science in one 
whole, complete and accurate in all its parts.’’ Substituting 
for ‘‘not at all convinced, ete.,’’ ‘‘convinced that it does not be- 
long,”’ I can accept nearly all that his most enthusiastic disciples 
say of Comte’s immense synthesis. I would add that, of all the 
great philosophers of the nineteenth century he remains the one 
of whom first-hand knowledge is still the most enlarging and 
stimulating. 

To enable humanity to make the right use of this synthesis, 
however, considerable readjustments may be needed, some of 
them even revolutionary. The great scheme of social and spirit- 
ual reorganization having been once propounded, its modifica- 
tion, of course, needs powers much less than those of the 
founder; and to a certain extent they can be effected by going 
back and taking up omitted elements from other philosophers. 
For some of these, though only one or two are comparable in 
grasp of knowledge as a whole, were in the specialized and tradi- 
tional sense more distinctively philosophers. This means for me 
that the taboo on metaphysics and on the more speculative kinds 
of science must be removed. I cannot admit that ‘‘to devote 
serious labor to’’ problems such as occupied Kant or Mill or 
Darwin or Clifford ‘‘is the mark of an immature, untrained 
brain’’ (p. 13). 

This no doubt is a commonplace in the criticism of Comte. 
Another such commonplace refers to his historic estimate of 
Catholicism. Here I must point out that Mr. Harrison follows 
him in his unfairness to Protestantism and Deism. He says, 
for example (p. 38): ‘‘We may look forward to the time when 
the collapse’ of Biblical Inspiration will force many honest 
Protestants to take shelter in the vague pretensions of the 
Catholic Church’’; and again (pp. 180, 181): ‘‘The Catholic 
Church . . . has never planted itself on a Book.’’ As a matter 
of fact, the Roman Catholic Church is by recent decisions more 
deeply committed to the inspiration of the Scriptures than any 
Protestant Church. In criticizing pure Theism, again, it is dis- 
tinctly unfair to say that ‘‘God is made in the likeness of each 
individual Theist’’ (p. 219, cf, p. 64). Classical Theism, an- 
cient or modern, is really not in this sense ‘‘idiomorphic.’’ It 
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would be quite untrue to say that Cicero or Voltaire thought of 
the universe as governed by a being something like his individual 
self but more powerful. This could be said much more truly 
of the typical Catholic or Calvinist divines. While on this task 
of criticism, I must also note that Neoplatonism is wrongly said 
(pp. 193, 194) to have ended with Hypatia. The greatest of its 
later teachers, Proclus, came afterwards; and the interval be. 
tween the murder of Hypatia and the closing of the Neoplatonic 
Academy by Justinian is precisely a year longer than the inter. 
val (to compare events on a larger scale in the annals of trium- 
phant Catholicity) between the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
and the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

If I were not afraid to lengthen this review beyond reasonable 
limits, I could find much more to comment on in this strain; as 
also I could quote many pointed expressions with which I 
exactly agree. This citation of points of agreement and dis- 
agreement is, however, especially inappropriate in discussing a 
thinker like Comte, with his predominant looking to the whole. 
He is much too great for his attitude to Catholicism to be ex- 
plained merely by personal prejudice, or even by the reaction 
of the nineteenth century against the eighteenth. There is, I 
believe, an explanation of a deeper kind. Just as Plato,—to 
whom in his aims he has far more resemblance than to Aristotle, 
—was so powerfully impressed by the organization of the an- 
cient East with its appeal to the synoptic spirit’ that he took 
it for his political model; so Comte took Catholic organization, 
remotely derived from this and making a similar appeal, for 
the permanent type of order in the whole future of the human 
race. Alike for the ancient and the modern thinker, the highest 
caste or class, selected for intellectual and moral qualities, was 
to give the direction from clear rational insight, and not from 
the traditional principles of a customary order; and so far they 
belong preéminently to the philosophic succession of Europe. 
Yet both alike, in view of the apparent anarchy of the newer 
world, failed to recognize fully that it has an organic tradition 
of its own, differing from the old. It is true that both perfectly 
well knew that they themselves had sprung out of this ‘anarchy’ 





*T note, in passing, the special stress that Dr. Merz, in the philosophical 
section of his ‘‘ History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century,’’ 
lays on this aspect of thought, and the importance he assigns to Comte’s 


phrase, ‘esprit d’ensemble.’ 
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to which they wished to put an end. The Socrates of Plato 
acknowledges that nowhere but at Athens would his own kind 
of questioning and searching activity have been permitted so 
long; and Comte is quite aware that he himself belongs, as 
much as Voltaire or Rousseau, to the ‘‘revolutionary transition.’’ 
What was somehow concealed from Plato and Comte and re- 
vealed to the mere average ‘liberal thinker,’ is that henceforth 
even the form of the old hierarchical order must be to Europe 
an alien thing. Thus, the reimposition of it, by Caesar and Con- 
stantine and their successors, meant a reversion; it cannot be 
understood simply as a phase in an ascending series. As re- 
gards doctrine, no doubt Comte admitted this. He does not fail 
to see how the whole system of Catholic Europe was relatively 
dehumanized by its doctrine of ‘exclusive salvation.’ Even with 
this allowance, however, it still seems to me that a change of 
perspective is needed in his sketch of universal history. Won- 
derful as it is, the first scientific outline on that scale was not 
likely to be at all points right even in principle. But I must say 
that the Positivists, as a school and in their practical activity, 
do not seem at all more liable than other progressive minds to 
retrograde moods. All that is needed is that they should recog- 
nize a little more explicitly that even on some major points 
Comte’s system may not be final. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER. 


London. 


THE PRESENT RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. By the 
Rev. Prof. T. G. Bonney, Se.D., F.R.S. London: Robert 


Seott, 1913. Pp. xi, 212. 


If there are any who regard Christian apologetics as neces- 
sarily worthless, this book, by a comparatively liberal dignitary 
of the Church, who has also held a professorship of science, is 
not likely to alter their opinion. The book begins with some in- 
formation, generally sound if rather scrappy, on recent science, 
from which the transition is made to a defense of theism and 
then of Christianity as a revealed religion, with inclusion of 
the miraculous element. Some of the history even of science 
might be better. The conservation of energy, for example, is 
said to have been established mainly by Lord Kelvin (p. 25), 
not a word being said of Mayer or Joule. Of course, Lord Kel- 
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vin’s work had much to do with giving exactitude to the state. 
ment of the principle; but his name is more distinctively agso- 
ciated with the second law of thermodynamics, the dissipation 
or degradation of energy. Metaphysical questions, the author 
tells us, never attracted him (Preface, p. ix); and certainly his 
knowledge of the history of philosophy contrasts unfavorably 
with his knowledge of the history of science. The position of 
Epicurus and Lucretius was, he says, ‘‘that, though the Deities 
had called the universe into being, they had then left it to its 
fate’’ (p. 93); and, on the next page, Aristotle among other 
philosophers is said to have taught that ‘‘in the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth.’’ Different as the two systems 
were, neither that of Aristotle nor that of Epicurus included a 
creative deity or deities. 

From the chapter on ‘‘The Credibility of Christianity” | 
quote a sentence in which some words I italicize make very 
pointed a difference of attitude between author and critic that 
renders argument hopeless. ‘‘There was, in almost all creeds, 
however rudimentary in character and debased by superstitions, 
an expectation of ‘signs and wonders’’’ (p. 143). To me the 
surprising thing would be if in the kind of religions described 
in the italicized clause, there had not been this belief in the 
miraculous. I note some later argumentation worthy of a 
Church Father. The Virgin Birth Professor Bonney tries to 
support by the fact of parthenogenesis (pp. 161, 162), though, 
as his science is more recent than that of Origen, he limits his 
citation of evidence to the invertebrata. For the Trinity he 
tries to find analogies in minerals different in physical proper- 
ties and geometrical relations while chemically identical (p. 177). 
Professor Bonney’s relative liberalism appears in the admission 
that the story of the Church’s efforts, ‘‘in medieval and later 
times, to stifle scientific inquiry and to persecute those who were 
seekers after truth, is neither a pleasant nor a creditable one’’ 
(pp. 183, 184). Yet the degree of tolerance implied is not 
great; as appears when he deprecates the policy of certain 
clerical extremists because a formal declaration of war against 
science would have been ‘‘a fertile source of infidelity’’ (p. 192). 
This means, we are to be free to think and speak as we like on 
geology and biology, provided we call ourselves Christians. No 
more now than in any former age will Christianity consent to 
exist in an atmosphere of discussion as one of many possible 
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philosophical views. Those who openly reject it are to have 
affixed to them the stigma of a term in intention opprobrious. 
Quite rightly, as I think, the author insists that if the Virgin 
Birth, the Resurrection, and the Ascension are no longer to be 
accepted as miraculous events, Christianity must go. Of course, 
no one now regards these stories as deliberate falsehoods, least 
of all the most radical critics, who find their substratum to be 
mythical; but it is impossible to agree with the reason given for 
not regarding them as such. ‘‘That the story [of the Resurrec- 
tion] should be a deliberate falsehood is most unlikely, because 
the leaders of [the infant] Church, though they might not be 
infallible, were obviously men who would have scorned anything 
of that kind’’ (p. 195). Of the leaders of the infant Church 
we know nothing historically; but that the leacers of the Chris- 
tian Church as known to history would have scorned falsehood 
cannot be admitted. Deliberate falsehood, in the shape of forged 
Sibylline oracles, forged dispatches of Pontius Pilate to Tiberius, 
ete., was a regular part of the early Christian propaganda; and 
the most lenient way of putting the case as regards the leaders 
is that they simply did not care about truth, but only about 
securing the acceptance of a certain dogma, forgeries being re- 
jected only when they were doctrinally suspect. No heathen 


opponent of Christianity failed to make the point that the 
Christians were indifferent to truth. 
London, England. T. WHITTAKER. 


ENCYCLOPZDIA OF RELIGION AND Etuics. Edited by James 
Hastings, M.A., D.D. Vol. V: Dravidians—Fichte. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1913. Pp. xvi, 908. 


The fifth volume of this Encyclopedia will sustain the repu- 
tation made by its predecessors as a treasure-house of learning 
of all kinds bearing in any way upon the history of ethical and 
religious origins and development. As usual, the anthropological 
articles are exceptionally full and valuable, and have the great 
merit of not expounding the doubtful conjectures of any one 
man or school as though they were established fact. Specially 
interesting are the articles on Dress, Drinks (both by the Rev. 
A. E. Crawley), Education (a composite treatise by several well- 
known authors), Egyptian Religion (Prof. Flinders Petrie), 
Eschatology (Canon J. A. MacCulloch, who also disposes ad- 
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mirably of many absurd ideas which may still be found haunting 
the work of some who ought to know better, in a briefer article 
on Druidism), Ethics, Ethics and Morality (this latter virtually 
an anthropological treatise in itself), Etruscan Religion, Euchar. 
ist, Fairy (Canon MacCulloch), Family (another great com- 
posite anthropological monograph), and, to my mind, at least, 
in view of certain tendencies of our own times, that on the Female 
Principle by Dr. Starbuck. Space precludes mention of the 
many briefer articles (e. g., that by Professor Kirsopp Lake on 
Epiphany), which will probably attract the special attention of 
students primarily interested in Church History. (See also the 
articles, Ebionites, Elkesaites, Essenes, Expiation and Atone- 
ment.) In the composite article on Dreams it was perhaps an 
oversight on the part of the present writer to pass by the theories 
of Freud which seem to be ‘catching on’ everywhere at the 
present moment. He can only plead that he is not convinced 
that, so far as the dreams of a normal man are concerned, the 
hypotheses of Freud really contain much more truth than is 
expressed in the article in question by the remark that ‘‘the cue 
for the interpretation of our dream-sensations is given by our 
emotional interests.’’ Among the articles on History of Philos- 
ophy may be noted that on Empedocles and that on Epicureans 
by R. D. Hicks. The former should have pointed out the im- 
portance of Empedocles for the early development of Greek 
medical theory. In the latter it is a pity that no attempt is 
made to allow for the Academy and Aristotle as influences which 
have left their mark both on Epicurean Physics and on Epi- 
eurean Hedonism. Epicurus’s very definition of pleasure is 
from an Academic source, and his most characteristic position 
(the theory that pleasure reaches its acme as soon as ‘‘uneasi- 
ness’’ is expelled) is hardly explicable except as a deliberate 
attempt to challenge the pleasure-pain theory of the Philebus. 
It is surely wrong, also, to see in a contemptuous reference to 
the ‘‘Fate of the physicists’’ a ‘‘pointed allusion’’ to the long- 
deceased atomists, Leucippus and Democritus. The allusion is 
made clear by the scornful observation of Epicurus about 
‘‘astronomers and the fools who admire them.’’ He is think- 
ing of his standing enemies, the Academic men of science, who, 
in their turn, used their astronomy (as in the Aziochus) as a 
basis for the kind of theology to which Epicurus objected. 
The University, St. Andrews. A. E. Tayvor. 
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Tae PHiLosopHy OF FaitH. By Bertram Brewster. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1913. Pp. 201. 


Mr. Brewster’s purpose is to vindicate the reasonableness of 
moral and religious beliefs higher than those pronounced reason- 
able by the application of the methods of natural science. In 
the Introduction and the chapter on Truth he argues against 
rigid adherence to the ‘agnostic principle’ as enunciated by 
‘rationalist’ writers like Huxley, Clifford, Leslie Stephen, and 
Romanes. There are a number of beliefs outside the field of 
natural science altogether, which are of fundamental importance 
to the welfare of the individual and of the human race. Such 
beliefs may be cultivated, or weakened and lost, and it is our 
duty, other things being equal, to hold to beliefs which are 
morally more valuable. ‘‘Men do not sufficiently realize that 
they have a responsibility in regard to the government of as- 
sent.”’ It is true that such considerations as these cannot pro- 
duce immediately particular convictions on matters of theology. 
One cannot directly coerce one’s own beliefs: a man’s explicitly 
formulated belief that it would be good for himself and for 
others to believe that God exists, will not of itself enable him to 
believe that God exists. The business of a philosophy of faith 
“is primarily, not to create new convictions, but to provide a 
rationale for those already entertained, or, if need be, to demon- 
strate their irrationality.’’ Nevertheless, the appreciation of 
the legitimacy of such ‘extra-beliefs’ as that in the moral govern- 
ment of the world may do much to free the mind from the de- 
pressing effect of a vague scepticism which is inimical to the 
higher interests of the soul. 

With this one may be disposed to agree. What one feels dis- 
posed to object to is the way in which, having vindicated the 
general reasonableness of moral and religious beliefs as against 
a rigid application of Huxley’s ‘agnostic principle,’ Mr. Brew- 
ster proceeds, without further ado, to assume particular items 
of orthodox theism. Thus at the end of the Introduction we 
are told that ‘‘either we must suppose reason itself to be a 
product of blind forces in their nature and origin destitute of 
reason, or we must believe that there is a Providence which con- 
cerns itself in some wise in the making of human intellect, and 
why not, therefore, with our further spiritual development?”’ 
There are surely many ‘extra-beliefs’ which stop short of a be- 
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lief in a wise Providence. So, also, at the end of the first 
chapter (on Truth), Mr. Brewster says: ‘‘That the real nature 
of things is neither hostile nor indifferent to spiritual interests 
we are bound to believe; and the very existence of knowledge 
is but the first of many intimations which point clearly to this,” 
It may be reasonable to hold other beliefs than those yielded by 
natural science, but this is merely to clear the ground for a 
discussion of such other beliefs each on its own merits, and with 
a due regard to the kind of evidence which is appropriate to 
such beliefs. Moreover, in several passages Mr. Brewster ap- 
pears to assume without question not merely that the course of 
organic evolution is such as must lead inevitably and invariably 
to the survival of higher and higher forms of life, as a biologist 
would understand the term ‘higher,’ but also that ‘‘nature is 
perpetually striving through cosmic and secular forces for the 
renovation and betterment of mankind, her chosen ones, often 
in spite of themselves.’’ It is not at all obvious that the condi- 
tions of survival are such as to necessitate progress in biological 
evolution, still less that nature may be trusted to insure the 
triumph of good over evil. Such optimism is not necessary to 
a theistic position and does much to discount the real fervor and 
eloquence with which Mr. Brewster argues for theism in the 
later chapters. Of a piece with his optimism is the subjectivism 
of Mr. Brewster’s theory of knowledge. On page 191 he says, 
‘**In order to know anything, truly and certainly, it is necessary 
to be that thing, or to comprise it within one’s subjective con- 
sciousness.”” On page 165 he argues that ‘‘all consciousness 
is properly consciousness of self, in the wider sense, that is, of 
the contents of one’s own consciousness. To deny this is self- 
contradictory.’’ It is self-contradictory to deny this statement, 
because this statement is a tautology, meaning no more than 
that I am conscious only of things of which I am conscious. On 
the other hand, if the statement is anything more than a tautol- 
ogy, it may be argued for, but it is by no means self-evident. 


Birmingham, England. E. H. StRance. 


L’Unit&é Mora.te ves Reuicions. Par Gaston Bonet-Maury. 
Paris: Félix Alcan, 1913. Pp. 214. 


The motto of this book, taken from M. Sabatier, indicates its 
maim thesis: ‘‘A mesure que les hommes approfondissent leur 
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étre et descendent dans |’intimité de leur nature spirituelle, ils 
découvrent le méme autel, récitent la méme priére, aspirent 4 la 
meme fin.’’ In other words, amid all the variety of dogma and 
ritual, the moral basis of all religions is held to be in its main 
outlines the same. This condition is supported by an examina- 
tion of the moral system of the principal religions of Europe, 
Asia, and Northern Africa; but the omission of all reference 
to the religion of savage tribes seriously detracts from the value 
of the book. The author has no difficulty in producing a great 
deal of evidence in support of his theory; but it would be 
equally easy, by dwelling on differences rather than on resem- 
blances, and by taking a survey which included the whole world, 
to defend a precisely opposite view. The evidence of the Inter- 
national Congresses of Religion, to which the author devotes a 
chapter, is not worth much, for those who attend such congresses 
are generally biased in favor of the ‘‘moral unity’’ view. The 
book is an able piece of special pleading, but a more exhaustive, 
and above all, a wider survey is necessary for the substantiation 
of the author’s conclusion. 
London, England. J. B. Payne. 


THE ErHicaAL APPROACH TO THEISM. By G. F. Barbour, D.Phil. 


Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Sons, 1913. Pp. vi, 115. 


Dr. Barbour’s book is concise and clear, and contains as much 
as many larger apologies. On the other hand, there is no at- 
tempt to work out the metaphysics underlying his argument. 
He rejects any pantheism, and also agrees with Hume’s attack 
on the common theistic arguments from the world as effect to 
God as cause. But he avails himself of Mr. Bradley’s doctrine 
of degrees of reality, to select attributes for the chief reality: 
in morality we are acquainted with a high degree of reality 
in such a way that we can say that the innermost being of the 
world is good. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Barbour gives no metaphysical justifica- 
tion for this use of Mr. Bradley as a theistic codperator,—noth- 
ing to show that this conception is possible apart from an 
Absolutist position, no hint as to what he means by ‘reality.’ 
Nor does he make an attempt at all to meet the usual and very 
obvious objections to any ethical metaphysics. Lastly, how the 
conclusion that the innermost being of the world is good, leads 
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to a unique personal God, and then to Christianity, is left alto- 
gether untouched. 

The second half of the book treats of ‘‘ Aristotle and Chris. 
tian Theism,’’ and will be of interest to believers in that religion. 


Trinity College, Cambridge, England. R. Smrru. 


THe Concept or Sin. By F. R. Tennant, D. D., B.Se. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1912. Pp. ii, 282. 


This book seems just an exercise in ‘‘Christian Ethics,”’ and 
has little interest for the pure philosopher. There is a discus- 
sion (Ch. III) in which Dr. Tennant holds that the term 
‘ethical’ should be restricted to voluntary action, and that any 
wider appreciation is ‘esthetic’: there is certainly need here 
for a much fuller analysis, and recent work on value is quite 
ignored. The psychological part of the book (Ch. V chiefly) is 
traditional: indeed Dr. Tennant,—and many will agree with 
him,—seemingly regards certain philosophers, whom he quotes 
constantly, as being of equal authority with the Bible. 

Chapter VI touches on the Freedom of the Will. Dr. Tennant 
discards determinism, and declares for a ‘self-determination’ 
which will save the future from being as fixed as the past. He 
holds that all determinists, perhaps, should be associationists. 
Here, again, there seems to be too meager an analysis, and an 
inadequate recognition of certain important positions in philos- 
ophy. 

In one of his appendices (Note B), Dr. Tennant discusses the 
‘*Explanation of Sin,’’ taking in principle what may be called a 
commonsense position. But the real problem of evil which must 
occur in any theism, is left well alone: a solitary sentence, it is 
true, tells us that God is responsible for the possibility of sin, 
man for its actuality, a remark plainly leaving untouched any 
difficulty in principle. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, England. R. Smits. 


EVOLUTION AND THE NEED OF ATONEMENT. By Stewart A. Mc- 
Dowall, M.A. Cambridge University Press, 1912. Pp. xvi, 
155. 


This book is written to ease the difficulty of aligning the 
central tenet of Christianity with the belief in evolution. First 
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Mr. McDowall establishes the existence of God: the environ- 
ment ‘‘which calls out spiritual phenomena. . . must be of a 
nature that demands spirituality’’ (p. 16). Again, only a tran- 
scendent mind, which includes, and therefore is, the total en- 
vironment of the whole world, can be the continuous cause of 
all phenomena (Ch. I). The fundamental cause in evolution 
is ‘‘a vital impulse,’’ ‘‘an unconscious refusal to accept the 
present as the end’’ (Ch. II). This evolution proceeds by the 
inserting of some indetermination into matter; for in detail 
it is unforeseeable even by God, and so it is free (p. 40). We 
know we are free (p. 46). To be free is to be purposive (p. 48), 
as a result of the vital impulse. Sin is voluntary opposition 
to this impulse (p. 65); a self-alienation from the world-plan. 
(It is the free checking of freedom, we might say.) Now God 
alone cannot reunite man to himself, for that would make man 
unfree, and man cannot do it, as he is imperfect. Hence the 
Atonement. But I cannot see that Mr. McDowall connects it 
in principle with the difficulties he has raised. 

In any case, even accepting the validity of his method of 
proving God to exist, we may complain that Mr. McDowall’s 
account of evolution is incoherent. How can both God and the 
vital impulse be the cause of all? In what sense is what is free 
a result of anything? Why should God not interfere with a 
being who having sinned, is so far not free, or in what sense 
is he unable to do this? Again, how can we call the indeter- 
minate a ‘‘plan,’’ and argue from it as ‘‘result’’ to any particu- 
lar agent? If we know what God is to do, he is determinate; 
if he is not, we cannot know what he will do. It is not a solu- 
tion to call the Bible ‘‘that wonderful text-book of Evolution”’ 
(p. 136), although as such it is doubtless very wonderful. The 
great defect in such work as this, and in that of M. Bergson, 
is a lack of precise analysis of such notions as ‘determination,’ 
‘causality,’ ‘law,’ and the like. But Mr. MecDowall’s book is an 
interesting example of the sort of pluralistic reasoning which is 
becoming so current, and it contains a good deal of purely 
theological matter on which I have not touched. 

R. Smira. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, England. 
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HEREDITY AND Memory. By James Ward, Sc.D. Cambridge: 
The University Press, 1913. Pp. 56. 


The mnemie or psychological theory of heredity has the fasci- 
nation belonging to all explanations which say that something 
apparently mysterious is really a case of something so familiar 
that we never feel it to be mysterious; once an illumination of 
this kind has burst upon the human mind, there seems no limit 
to the amount of paradox we can swallow. When Samuel But- 
ler, that mauvais sujet of science, caught up Hering’s memory 
theory as a stick to beat Darwin, and showed us, with all the 
charm of his wit, the chick pecking its way through the shell 
because it remembered the lessons accumulated by millions of 
ancestors in the course of evolution, we joined in the sport and 
almost felt that there might be ‘something in it’; but in the 
heavier hands of Professor Ward the fun falls rather 


flat. 

The theory is roughly as follows. In acquiring some accom- 
plishment,—say playing the piano,—I begin by moving my 
fingers in the proper way by the help of memory. With prac- 
tice, intellectual effort ceases, and the desired movements become 
‘secondary automatic,’ my accomplishment becoming more per- 


fect, the greater the réle played by reflex action and the less the 
réle played by conscious direction. In fact we cannot be said 
really to know how to do something until we can do it without 
thinking. Everyone knows how ‘function perfects structure’ in 
this way, constant repetition creating a system of nervous and 
muscular machinery which works of itself. And everyone knows 
how necessary the formation of such habits is to a man’s suc- 
cessful development. Why not, then, regard the production of 
a successful species as taking place in the same kind of way as 
the production of a successful individual? The relation of in- 
heritance which holds between descendants and ancestors will 
then appear in a new and intelligible light: it will be the same 
as the relation between the later and earlier phases of an indi- 
vidual. The many repetitions required before I can build up, 
on the basis of habit, the structure which will enable me to play 
the piano, have their analogue in the infinite repetitions neces- 
sary to the development of a new organ in the course of evolu- 
tion; and the precision with which I can play the piano, once 
the habit is formed, is represented by the rapidity of embryonic 
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growth, the cell which grows into an animal traversing in a short 
time nearly all the stages of life from the highest to the lowest. 
The cell is able to go, in a few months, through a process which, 
in the case of the race, required eons of geological time, because, 
with the perfection that comes with habit and habit alone, it 
remembers how to do it. Such is the mnemic theory of heredity. 
Its attraction is that it seems to offer a way of escape from 
that drab mechanical view which would account for the develop- 
ment of the higher forms of life by natural selection working 
on chance variation, and that it implies a conscious purpose in 
evolution. 

On the other hand, it has one great drawback: it implies 
that acquired characters are to some extent transmitted; and 
this, as Professor Ward admits, ‘the majority of biologists’ now 
deny. He urges, indeed, reasons why we should not accept this 
verdict as final, but it is to be observed that his contention, even 
if correct, does not by itself afford evidence for the mnemic 
theory. Even if acquired characters are transmitted, it does 
not follow that the mnemic theory is true. And he gives no 
positive reasons for supposing it true, except those drawn from 
the above rather vague analogy. But surely, when we reflect on 
what is meant by saying that memory operates in forming habits, 
the analogy breaks down. The cause of my present automatic 
actions when I play the piano is the fact that I performed 
certain acts of memory in the past; if, then, we are to explain 
heredity in terms of memory and habit, we must find some 
entity which performed the necessary acts of memory in the 
past. But what entity? 

Professor Ward sees this difficulty. He says that it is ‘‘mean- 
ingless to talk of memory unless we are prepared to refer it to 
a subject that remembers’’ (p. 55). But in this lecture he does 
not tell us what that subject is. All he tells us is that the 
mnemiec theory cannot be true, unless we hold with Leibniz and 
Spinoza that ‘‘all individual things are animated’’ (p. 56) ; 
and such reasons as he gives here for thinking that it cannot be 
true both that there are some inanimate things in the universe, 
and that the inheritance of organic things from one another is 
a kind of memory, do not seem very conclusive. 


SypNEY WATERLOW. 


London, England, 
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PrrsonaLity. By F. B. Jevons, Litt.D. London: Methuen & 
Co., Ltd., 1913. Pp. viii, 171. 


This book is the result of four lectures given by Dr. Jevons 
at Oxford, in the Vacation Term of Biblical study. In the first 
chapter, Dr. Jevons points out that physical and psychical gei- 
ence may conveniently ignore personality: he might lead a lay 
reader to think that no psychologist believed in an Ego. In 
Chapter II he attacks the views of Hume and James, and 
Chapter III presents a similar attack upon the doctrine of 
M. Bergson. This task is accomplished with considerable skill, 
and Dr. Jevons treats a difficult subject in a pleasant and read. 
able manner. His argument is possibly invalid in part, but the 
point is too involved to be discussed here. The question is not 
only whether there is a thinker or not, but if there is,—what 
is its nature: we must not conclude that it is that of the popular 
soul. However, so far the book will repay populer perusal. 

The fourth chapter, on the other hand, seems quite confused 
and vague: I mention some of the points in it merely because 
some readers may wish to be guided to such philosophy. Dr. 
Jevons opposes the ‘rational’ to the ‘mechanical’ as that which 
moves upwards and onwards: this may be a definition, but 
more likely it is a play upon words. Terms such as ‘unity’ 
and ‘coherence’ are used without any explanation. Persons are 
actually taken as ‘members of one another’; otherwise, thinks 
Dr. Jevons, they would be unrelated. The relation between them 
is also one of love: this is taken as alone making it possible for 
one self to know another, in whatever way it is possible. Love, 
again, is the principle of logic: this is proved by a pun on 
‘self-contradiction.’ And a variety of theism is, of course, intro- 
duced, and the doctrine of the Trinity made as clear as the rela- 
tions between ordinary persons. 

R. Smira. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, England. 


THE CROWNING PHASE OF THE CrITICAL PuitosopHy. <A Study 
in Kant’s Critique of Judgment. By R. A. C. Macmillan, 
M.A., D.Phil. London: Maemillan & Co., 1912. Pp. xxv, 347. 


This book gives an exhaustive account and criticism of Kant’s 
‘*Critique of Judgment’’ with a view to showing its importance in 
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relation to the rest of Kant’s philosophy. It begins with a very 
clear statement of Kant’s epistemology. This is, of course, writ- 
ten uncritically, from the Kantian point of view, and presup- 
poses some previous acquaintance with that line of thought. For 
so brief a statement, it is, however, very lucid, and succeeds in 
showing the importance of the ‘‘Critique of Judgment”’ as the 
outeome of Kant’s previous work. 

The main part of the book deals with Kant’s theory of 
esthetics and its relation to teleology. Professor Macmillan has 
three aims: to state what Kant believed to be the fundamental 
principle in esthetics, to justify him as to the connection which 
he makes between esthetics and teleology, and to show the im- 
portant modifications which he believes both these questions 
made in Kant’s own theory of knowledge. This undertaking has 
certainly a good deal of metaphysical interest, but to a reader 
primarily interested in wsthetics the perpetual reference which 
the argument makes to Kant’s metaphysical position would be 
somewhat exasperating. Some of Professor Macmillan’s own 
views, which he now and then allows to appear, seem more inter- 
esting than those of Kant, and one would almost wish that he 
had not kept so strictly to his task of exposition. 

The real purpose and value of the book, however, lies, not in 
its theory of wsthetics, but in the attempt which it makes to 
add something to the traditional view of Kant’s philosophy. 
Professor Macmillan hopes to prove that in the ‘‘Critique of 
Judgment’’ Kant modified his theory of knowledge, owing to 
the connection which he there established between esthetics and 
teleology. On page 280 he says: ‘‘Our main contention through- 
out this study may be put in the form of a question: why 
should the ‘‘Critique of Judgment’’ have been written if 
Teleology is to gain nothing from Asthetics?’’ What he really 
believes is that there is ground for supposing that Kant came to 
hold finally that his intuitions of reason were not merely reg- 
ulative principles, but had objective reality. Professor Mac- 
millan, as he tells us in his preface, had arrived at his inter- 
pretation of Kant before he read M. Bergson’s works. His line 
of thought is, as a matter of fact, very closely allied to that 
of M. Bergson, and I cannot help feeling that he has read into 
Kant modern ideas which Kant himself did not anticipate. The 
vitally important difference between the philosophies of Kant 
and Bergson has been held to be that for the latter, though our 
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knowledge of external reality is held to be symbolical and to 
depend upon the practical bias of our intellect and the discrete 
nature of our faculties of perception, yet we have immediate 
knowledge of reality in our intuition of our own selves; whereas 
for Kant all knowledge without exception is merely phenomenal, 
and we never get any direct knowledge of anything in itself. 
What Professor Macmillan would like to show is that in his 
proof of the existence of God, the Soul, and Immortality, Kant 
really based his argument on a belief in the noumenal validity 
of our intuition of our own nature, upon which he claims that 
these intuitions of reason are based. Whether Professor Mac- 
millan ean really establish this claim the reader will judge for 
himself. In any case, the book is likely to be of much interest 
to students of Kant’s philosophy. 
Karin COSTELLOE. 
London, England. 


EpucaTIonN AND Ertuics. By Emile Boutroux. Authorized 
translation by Fred Rothwell. London: Williams & Norgate, 
1913. Pp. xliv, 236. 


This attractive volume of addresses is not, as the title might 
suggest, merely a treatise on the vexed question of moral educa- 
tion. The author has evidently not much faith in the value of 
direct theoretic instruction in ethics, the treatment of morals as 
a school subject, a lesson to be learned. On the other hand, he 
evidently holds that any subject may be so taught as to be an 
instrument of moral education, and that the school is pre- 
eminently a place in which to form those habits of mind and 
will which make the good life possible. As he says in the 
preface, in giving these lectures he had in mind ‘‘a certain idea 
of education.’’ And this idea is expressed in Pascal’s words: 
‘‘The very principle of ethics lies in the effort to think well,” 
if we understand by thought all that participation of the intel- 
lect in ‘‘choice discernment, delicacy, lofty ideas and character”’ 
which morality implies. This point of view which is central for 
M. Boutroux, is especially illustrated in the latter part of the 
book. In the earlier, he gives first a survey of ‘‘the leading 
types of ethics involved in our civilization.’’ The reason for 
this is clearly the sound belief that intending teachers (to whom 
the lectures were addressed) ought to be familiar with the 
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great moral systems. Surely this higher moral instruction, as 
it might be termed, should be recognized as an essential part of 
the teacher’s equipment, since moral training is the concern 
of all, and as M. Boutroux well says, ‘‘the philosophic sys- 
tems are but the reflections of great minds on the moral notions 
by which we live.’’ Thus the chapters on Hellenic, Christian, 
and modern scientific ethics may be regarded as ‘‘typical lec- 
tures to students in training.’’ They concern the ‘‘spirit of 
teaching.’’ 

The classification of theories adopted is, perhaps, convenient, 
but a method which brings into one group as ‘scientific,’ sys- 
tems so unlike in their ethical spirit as those of Kant and of 
modern naturalism has some weakness from the practical as 
well as the theoretic point of view. Morally at least, Kant is 
much more Christian than ‘scientific.’ The interpretation of 
Greek ethics, though charming in its lucidity, suffers from the 
determination to present Greek moralists as aiming at making 
of human life an ‘image of reason.’ This leads the author to 
exaggerate the rationality of their practical ideal. And the 
account of Stoicism seems to us to ignore the peculiar evolution 
of that philosophy under the influence of Roman character and 
history, as the notion of ‘duty’ comes to take the place of that 
of ‘good,’ in the foreground. The contrast between the spirit 
of Greek and that of Christian ethics in the light of their re- 
spective origins is interesting. Yet is it not a hasty judgment 
too often made that the Greeks ‘‘were troubled by no sense of 
the infinite?’’ Again, in the survey of Christian ethics, we 
suspect some sacrifice of the more elusive truths to the de- 
light in clear contrasts. For instance, that the spiritual inter- 
pretation of the ‘Kingdom,’ was not, as is here implied, wholly 
new in the teaching of Christ, but had appeared amongst the 
Jews after the exile, has been demonstrated by modern scholars. 
Nor was the gospel of love unknown amongst the later Stoics. 
M. Boutroux truly observes that the problem of Christianity 
was, how a pure idea should become incarnate in the world; 
but he is surely too optimistic in his conclusion that Christianity 
“solves all the problems that arise,’’ ignoring the immense com- 
promise and sacrifice of the purity of the idea necessitated by 
its apparent conquest of the world. The account of scientific 
ethics reviews brilliantly the chief forms, and concludes by 
noting the truth that under the purely scientific treatment, 
Vol. XXIV.—No. 2. 16 
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ethics proper disappears. The serious treatment of ‘pessimism’ 
is due perhaps to the development of this outlook in modern 
France. M. Boutroux’ conclusion, philosophically the most in- 
teresting part of the book, is that we can only escape pessimism 
by means of the spiritual interpretation of nature. Since nature 
has produced in man will and intelligence, natural forces must 
themselves be in some way informed with powerz akin to the 
human. We note with satisfaction the rejection of the ‘will-to- 
believe’ refutation of pessimism. 

Through the more strictly educational part of the book may 
be traced the dominant view referred to above, of the relation 
of ideas to real life, thought to right action. The truth that 
lies in the modern suspicion of all abstract theoretic methods, 
especially in the sphere of moral education, is, however, clearly 
brought out. Is it indeed possible to avoid the paradox that 
‘‘everywhere and in all times the school produces scholasticism ?’’ 
Is not the difficulty inherent in the very principle of education? 
In order to educate, we must systematize, but the system has in 
it the poison which is always tending to destroy the spirit, the 
one thing needful. Yet if in reaction we eliminate all didacti- 
cism, we go wrong. To M. Boutroux’ conclusion that the notion 
of training to ‘‘ practice by practice alone, represents mere animal 
routine,’’ we can whole-heartedly subscribe. Not only habit 
but ‘right reason’ is needed, as Aristotle insisted. Abstractions 
are not merely impediments, to the rational creature ideas are 
not powerless. The educational pragmatists are but substituting 
for one system another which will in turn grow artificial. All 
systems, indeed, will be dry bones unless used as instruments 
by those personalities of whom happily there are many amongst 
our teachers. In France as in England, no doubt, the danger 
is lest the too potent influence of system may do much to stifle 
this precious source of energy, except in the rare cases in which 
it is of irresistible strength. 

On motives of study M. Boutroux has much that is excellent 
to say. We agree that curiosity and interest in knowledge are 
‘in the morning of our days’’ more deeply rooted and universal 
instincts than is generally recognized, and would have more valu- 
able results if not interfered with by too exclusive insistence 
on the extrinsic motives, ambition, emulation, ete. But he hardly 
seems to recognize sufficiently the importance of giving the child 
the opportunity of developing the power to do difficult things, 
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to go on though joy in the task fail. This, as is on many sides 
being discovered, is one great desideratum of modern education. 
If the school is to grow nearer life, it will not be by assuming 
that only those tasks need be attempted in which delight lures 
us on. It may be noted that M. Boutroux explains his ideal as 
more Greek than Roman. 

The chapter on ‘‘Reading Aloud’’ will be best understood by 
the French teacher, but English and American educationalists 
might well lay it to heart. The voice of the reader should 
convey much that the author cannot force through the narrow 
portal of the word, the process of thought, the undertones, the 
living spirit. In his observations on Interrogation, also, M. Bou- 
troux gives acute and practical counsel, and here he clearly re- 
veals his conception of all education as truly moral. ‘‘Our 
object is to make men, that is to say, persons who have within 
them the principles and conditions of their own actions.’’ Thus 
in endeavoring to awaken and steady the intelligence, we 
strengthen the moral being. And so we return to the pervading 
thought of the book, and we would only add that something of 
the Roman emphasis on learning to endure hardness might well 
be allowed a place beside the Greek idea of following that which 
naturally attracts, if the person thus formed is to be strong to 
hold securely to the principles of his own action. 

We commend to teachers and students a book which stimulates 
reflection in a refreshing way. The translation appears to be 
well done. 

Hipa D. OAaKELeEy. 


London, England. 


Success: A Course in Mora INstTruUcTION FoR THE HiGH 
Scuoou. Frank Chapman Sharp. Second Edition. Madison, 
Wisconsin: The University of Wisconsin, 1913. Pp. 244. 


This second edition of Professor Sharp’s book, of which the 
first edition appeared in 1909, is much enlarged. With its 
earefully planned questions, its well-selected passages from 
classic essays, its suggestive discussions, and its references for 
further reading it now provides a valuable handbook for a 
course in the art of living. It will always be true that, in 
such a course, more will depend upon the teacher than in courses 
where technique can be reduced to a system; but no teacher 
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could fail to profit by the well-chosen material brought together 
here from a wide range of sources, and by the questions set. 
Doubtless these last would in practice be supplemented by other 
questions and problems adapted to local situations, or to intro- 
duce aspects of conduct, which for any reason seem particularly 
significant. For, the method of the course assumes that an atti- 
tude of thoughtful consideration, rather than an acquiring of 
definite information, is the goal chiefly in view. 

It will be recalled by readers of the first edition that the 
main topic, Success, is considered in two parts, The Conditions 
of Success, and The Nature of Success. The former includes 
such rubrics as Attention, Memory, Physical Vigor, Habit, Self- 
control, Veracity, Integrity, and Interest in Others. The latter, 
after discussing Some Popular Misconceptions of Happiness, 
finds the sources of genuine success or happiness in Health, 
Work, Play (Reading, as a form of esthetic pleasure, is selected 
for study under this head), Friendship, and Service of Others. 

There is, of course, a certain challenge implied in electing to 
guide the young along the path marked ‘To Success’ rather 
than along those headed ‘Right’ or ‘Duty’ or ‘Loyalty.’ Success 
is no doubt, as Professor Sumner has said, the ideal of present 
mores. It is, therefore, the path which young,—as well as 
old,—wish to travel. Its chart makes direct appeal. The im- 
portant question for ethical theory and moral guidance is, how- 
ever, Whither does it lead? Professor Sharp believes that it 
leads nearly if not absolutely to the same goal with the other 
paths. ‘‘In my opinion, for the most part, the path of the most 
deeply and permanently satisfying individual success and of 
the strictest duty turn out upon careful scrutiny to be identical.’ 
This, it may be said in reply, depends, as Plato saw, on whether 
we accept the ‘philosopher’ as our expert in deciding what is 
‘‘deeply satisfying’; and a Kantian might add that to take 
reason as the test in measuring happiness is in essence what 
he contends for in urging that one ought ultimately to find true 
happiness if one proceeds by the path marked ‘Duty,’ but will 
not find Duty if one looks only for signs marked Happiness. 

As a matter of fact, there is an ambiguity in Success accord- 
ing as we oppose it to Failure, or to some other ideal. Taken 
in its contrast with failure, no one would hesitate to use it in 
counseling his son or his pupil. One says without scruple, ‘‘I 
want you to make a true success of your life.’’ The point to be 
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guarded is that if success is taken as a goal, it almost always 
tends to be measured in terms of established values. It does 
not invite the enlistment in a forlorn hope, or a doubtful cause. 
Hence what may be called the paradox of success: the very 
greatest successes are usually regarded at the time as failures, 
and probably would not have been achieved if success had been 
the primary consideration. They are the greatest of all suc- 
cesses just in that they substitute a different standard for the 
one previously accepted. This I believe to be the strength of 
Kant’s doctrine, that moral commands are synthetic. This aspect 
is not ignored in Professor Sharp’s last chapter, but many will 
think that it might well be made more prominent. The young 
are notoriously open to the appeal of the heroic; they furnish 
the enthusiasm which is the needed counterpart to the more 
cautious reflection of age. Disasters like the Titanic do not 
occur often, but everyday life is not lacking in opportunities 
for pushing forward our standards where we cannot in advance 
foresee happiness. 

But this is perhaps a marginal point. It is not likely to be 
disputed that Health, Work, Books, Friendship, and Service 
of Others are values to be chosen; more important, that to 
think about life’s values and to plan for them is necessary for 
the best life. 

JaMEs H. Turrs. 


University of Chicago. 


MoraL INstrucTION: ITs THEORY AND Practice. By F. J. 
Gould. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1913. Pp. x, 196. 


Mr. Gould is well known as a trained and skillful teacher 
possessed of one idea,—the importance of moral precept. For- 
tunately, moral instruction is important, for it is well known 
that a good teacher can make children learn verbally anything 
he likes, and it would be waste of a good man if Mr. Gould were 
journeying from town to town urging the importance of nuts 
as food or chewing for digestion. 

In this book he gives a clear account of the reasons for such 
teaching, and, ir the second part, there is a series of ‘specimen’ 
lessons. Whatever we think of moral teaching, we all deplore 
‘model’ lessons; consequently, teachers may approve these speci- 
mens, but certainly not copy. 
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Briefly, Mr. Gould’s theory comes to this: he believes that of 
all panaceas for the evils in a modern State moral instruction 
is the best. Like the leaders of the Salvation Army, who saw 
no reason why the devil should have all the best tunes, he sees 
no reason why the non-moral literary people should have all 
the best stories: he, therefore, takes them from every con- 
ceivable source and adapts them to the purpose in hand. He 
frankly discusses with his class the behavior of the hero, uses 
all his skill in illustrations, questioning, etc., to make the chil- 
dren get his point, and leaves the actual moral unmentioned. 
On which omission we congratulate him. What kind of moral 
training is the result of Mr. Gould’s method it is hard to say, 
unless we have records of the life histories of the children thus 
taught. But personal knowledge of children suggests that in 
early years morality comes not by way of precept, but by way 
of good habits acquired in a good environment; a child must 
be made courageous, for courage is the root of most virtue, and 
in his adolescence he will ponder on it. Of course, he will de- 
light in all stories, since he is hungry for experience, of which 
narrative is a fruitful source. Undoubtedly, he must have 
stories; undoubtedly, he must discuss them, if the spirit moves 
him; for all this will be grist for his mill when he begins to 


-make esthetic and moral theory for himself. But he will prob- 

ably, in spite of the humane and excellent teaching of Mr. 
Gould, spend his early years as an a-moral creature with, let 
us hope, good habits. 


Nancy Carry. 
London, England. 


Tue EvoLuTion or States: AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH PoLi- 
Tics. By J. H. Robertson. London: Watts & Co., 1912. Pp. 
ix, 486. 


Too often, when reading history, one has a sense of moving 
in a world of mythology: Vague principles, embodied sometimes 
in the shape of races, sometimes in the persons of princes and 
eminent men, contend with one another and raise states to great- 
ness or sweep them into decadence. Mr. Robertson’s book is an 
attempt to give substance to this battle of shadows, by bringing 
to light ‘‘the ruling forces in all political life, ancient and mod- 
ern alike.’’? His ideal is to make history completely rational, 
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to show that all events can be explained in terms of natural 
causation. This is, of course, not a new ideal: Mr. Robertson 
is only following his master Buckle, whose attempt to trace the 
destinies of nations to the operation of physical and economic 
causes was epoch-making in spite of its defects. But, while 
bringing out the importance of the economic factors in political 
development, Mr. Robertson differs from most writers of this 
school in the place he assigns to purely ethical factors, and it 
is the interest of his ethical views which induces me to draw the 
attention of readers of this JouRNAL to his book. 

Assuming that all energy divides into forces of attraction and 
repulsion, he aims at showing how political progress consists in 
the gradual purification of these forces which, in early stages of 
civilization, consist almost entirely of animal passions forti- 
fied by irrational beliefs. Civilization advances in proportion as 
the animal passions become ineffective and false beliefs are re- 
placed by knowledge as to what causes produce what effects. 
If in the past people had not thought certain things desirable,— 
e. g., the suppression of those who differec in religion, the 
acquisition of slaves, the annexation and conquest of neighbors, 
or, within a community, the subjection of one class to another,— 
civilization would have made much more rapid progress than it 
has done. With the growth of the scientific spirit, the pernicious 
consequences of such actions are more generally understood, and, 
as men obey reason more and more, politics becomes a con- 
structive art, and the world goes on indefinitely improving, the 
conflicting forces being diverted from war and oppression to the 
production of literature, art and virtue. Thus, for Mr. Robert- 
son, history, once rationalized, becomes useful by teaching a 
definite lesson. He discusses, first, the evolution, both political 
and economic, of Rome and the Greek states. After summing 
up the causes of the decay of ancient civilization, he examines 
the case of the Italian republics, and then passes to the minor 
European states,—Scandinavia, the Hansa, Holland, Switzerland 
and Portugal,—and concludes with a section on English his- 
tory up to the reign of Anne. Everywhere he finds the same 
writing on the wall: States have flourished or decayed solely ac- 
cording as they were sound or unsound economically and 
ethically. 

This thesis is worked out with immense industry and learn- 
ing. Mr. Robertson, who is Parliamentary Secretary to the 
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Board of Trade, is an active politician, and while we wonder 
how he ean find time for so much writing (he has more than 
thirty books to his credit, many of them on literary and religious 
subjects), we feel that the present book might have been im- 
proved by condensation and a keener sense of proportion. As 
it is, it is indigestible, though brilliant in parts, especially on 
the negative side. Whenever he has to expose the irrationality 
of the various beliefs that have retarded progress, it is a joy 
to watch him dealing havoc among cherished prejudices. Many 
of these beliefs are the common stock-in-trade of historians,— 
for instance, the myth about racial characteristics, which he 
tracks in all its ramifications of absurdity through the pages of 
the most respected writers. We are all of us ridden by the 
notion that different races have different innate aptitudes,— 
Romans and English for Empire, Semites for being inartistic 
and overreaching, Orientals for stagnation, Teutons for morality, 
Celts for political ineptitude, English for parliamentary govern- 
ment, and so on. Mr. Robertson urges with force that this is 
all imagination; what nations have done or failed to do is an 
affair not of natural aptitude, but of conditions. And not to 
see this is to clog the wheels of progress, since these delusions are 
bound up with such reactionary forces as race-pride, hatred of 
the foreigner, and the ‘vertigo of the higher dunghill.’ 

On the positive side Mr. Robertson is less convincing. Al- 
though now and then in history the voice of reason has undoubt- 
edly been followed with excellent results, may not this be merely 
an abnormal accident? He seems to assume that the growth of 
the scientific spirit means that the empire of reason as a direct- 
ing force not only is more potent now than it has been in the 
past, but that it probably will increase. But growth of knowl- 
edge does not necessarily involve growth of tendency towards 
right action; it might be argued that states never have acted 
wisely unless it happened to be in the interest, real or fancied, 
of the dominant classes to do so, and that, in this world of mixed 
passions, rational persuasion, however generally recognized as 
rational, must always be impotent unless it happens to coincide 
with the desires of the strong. Armaments are a case in point; 
the almost universal recognition of them as irrational seems to 
bring their abolition no nearer. There seems, again, to be some 
vagueness in Mr. Robertson’s conception of the relation between 
economics and ethics. He often implies, as for instance in his 
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excellent analysis of the ‘‘vast economic simulacrum’’ that the 
Roman Empire was, that ethical soundness and economic sound- 
ness are identical, or at any rate that they imply one another. 
I see no necessity for this. It seems possible that a state which 
was ethically a hell should be perfectly sound economically. 
London, England. SypDNEY WATERLOW. 


A Suort History or ENGLISH LIBERALISM. By W. Lyon Blease. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1913. Pp. 374. 


At a time when the party system is falling into not unde- 
served discredit, it is well to be reminded that such labels as 
‘Liberal’ and ‘Conservative’ did originally stand for a genuine 
set of principles. Such recent works as those of Professor Hob- 
house and Lord Hugh Cecil have done something to remind us 
of this, and the present book is quite worthy to take its place 
along with them. Mr. Blease, who is a prominent Suffragist 
and was formerly on the staff of the Manchester Guardian, traces 
the history of Liberalism in British polities during the last 
hundred and fifty years. Writing as a strong Liberal, he will 
naturally appear to his opponents to be biased and partial; 
but he is far fairer to his opponents than the average politician, 
and, appealing as he always does to fundamental principles, 
his book has a philosophical value which raises it above the 
ordinary party manifesto. He starts by defining the essential 
nature of Liberalism, and in doing so insists that its opposite 
is not Conservatism, but Toryism. The history of the last ten 
years would seem to justify him. In the fiscal question Toryism 
has been the active and changing force, and the true Conser- 
vative has allied himself with the Liberals. That which Liberal- 
ism combats is not the desire to preserve existing institutions, 
but rather the habit of mind which refuses to regard individuals 
as ends in themselves and as entitled to perfect liberty of self- 
expression. Mr. Blease puts it rather too strongly when he says: 
“‘The Liberal says, ‘The State is made for man, and not man 
for the State.’ The Tory reverses the dogma, and even when he 
pursues the good of individuals, he pursues it rather in order to 
make them better soldiers or workers, that is to say, better serv- 
ants of the State, than to make them better in themselves.’’ This 
statement needs a good deal of modification. The Liberal can- 
not, any more than the Tory, regard man in isolation from the 
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State, and the service of the State is part of that self-expression 
for which Liberalism desires to give everyone the opportunity. 
Mr. Blease, in fact, though far from an extreme Individualist, 
is still tinged with the ideas of the Manchester School. It is 
unnecessary to follow him into his history of the events of the 
last hundred and fifty years. He has a definite set of principles 
which he applies as a touchstone to all the acts of the Liberal 
party, sometimes approving, sometimes condemning; and, 
whether we agree with him or not, we cannot but admire his 
consistency, and, on the whole, his fairness. 
J. B. Payne. 


London, England. 


GoLp AND Prices. By Professor W. J. Ashley. Pp. 32. En. 
VIRONMENT AND EFFicieENcy. By Miss M. H. Thomson. Pp. 
vii, 100. THe Sociat Pouicy or Bismarck. By Miss Annie 
Ashley. Pp. vii, 95. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1912. 


These three booklets emanate from Birmingham University. 
The first consists of a series of short articles reprinted from the 
Pall Mall Gazette of March, 1912. Professor Ashley arrives at 
four ‘‘provisional conclusions,’’ namely, that a considerable rise 
in general prices has occurred during the last fifteen years, 
though less markedly in England than in most foreign coun- 
tries; that this rise is mainly caused by the large and rapid in- 
crease in the world’s output of gold; that the effects of the rise 
are ‘‘both good and bad’’; and that ‘‘the present upward move- 
ment will soon come to an end.’’ Of these conclusions, the first 
three are now common ground among economists, but concern- 
ing the fourth some doubt must be entertained. For, apart from 
causes other than gold which operate on the general level of 
prices, two facts stand out clearly. First, the rapid develop- 
ment now proceeding in several new countries which are known 
to contain large supplies of unworked gold, and, second, the re- 
cent discovery of new processes by which the cost of production 
of gold has been much diminished. As to the method by which 
new gold affects prices, Professor Ashley takes the usual view 
that, in countries with highly developed banking systems, most 
of the gold goes in the first instance to swell bank reserves, and 
subsequently, by increasing the willingness of banks to lend, 
stimulates enterprise and creates ‘‘new waves of demand.’’ Pro- 
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fessor Ashley’s treatment of the whole subject is clear and 
popular, though unoriginal. 

Miss Thomson has carried out an interesting inquiry into the 
subsequent careers of certain children of criminal and drunken 
parents, who have been passed through Emigration Societies and 
Industrial Schools into improved surroundings. She claims that 
her results show ‘‘the overwhelming part played by environment 
in the building up of human efficiency.’’ In so far as so large a 
conclusion can be derived from so small an array of facts,— 
which is not far,—her claim is justified. But her facts, so far 
as they go, are very encouraging and, together with much other 
evidence, go to support the view that environment is a far 
stronger and less transitory force than many modern biologists 
recognize. ‘‘Environments,’’ as Professor Pigou well observes, 
‘no less than persons, have children.’’ 

Miss Ashley’s study opens with a number of commonplaces 
concerning Socialism and ends with a number of common- 
places concerning Insurance. Nearly half her booklet is thus 
occupied. She finds room, however, for a brief discussion of 
Bismarck’s life and character, and for some account of his 
Insurance Laws. Professor Schmoller writes an introductory 
note 


London, England. Hueu DALTON. 


THe TrutH About Woman. By C. Gasquoine Hartley (Mrs. 
Walter M. Gallichan). London: Eveleigh Nash, 1913. Pp. 
xiv, 404. 


Books on the woman question are of increasing popularity; 
we have the guarded treatise of the scientist, the outspoken 
utterance of the feminist and the anti-feminist, and a few con- 
tributions from humane and normal men and women who recog- 
nize that sex-antagonism is essentially unnatural and even 
ridiculous. Mrs. Gallichan’s book belongs to the last class, 
and for this reason, if for no other, large numbers of men and 
women will read and approve. Here is a writer who, insisting 
on women’s right to work out their own salvation both in and 
out of the home, nevertheless declares that any solution is 
doomed to fail which ignores the fact that woman’s first duty 
is to love intensely and to bear children. Passion and the bear- 
ing of children are the two most beautiful aspects of life; hence 
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a civilization which produces ‘‘sexually frigid’’ women is ag 
much to be deplored as one in which men mistake lust for 
passion. That, briefly, is the note of the book. 

The first part, assuming that ‘‘there can be no upward change 
which is not in accord with the laws of Nature,’’ attempts to 
prove from history and biology that ‘‘woman is not a mere 
accessory to the male.’’ ‘‘If the female really started and had 
always remained secondary to the male, necessary to continue 
life but otherwise unimportant, in such a position she must be 
content to stay. . . . Well it is for women that there need be no 
such fear; . . . women’s position and advancement is sure be- 
cause it is founded with its deepest roots in the organic scheme 
of life.’”’ This is Mrs. Gallichan’s conclusion, and most of her 
readers will be willing to accept it, though at the same time her 
methods of investigation and proof are open to criticism. It is 
not science to go to biology and history with the intention of 
finding proofs for a theory. Scientifically one can only treat 
the woman movement as one treats any other natural phenom- 
enon; one can observe, experiment when possible, and leave 
generalizations to come as they will. Even as a holiday-maker 
fears work, so should the observer fear the striking example 
that proves his theory. To the more cautious readers of her 
book Mrs. Gallichan’s first part will therefore be useless; not 
so much because they question her heroic regiment of facts,— 
that task would require a biologist who was also a historian,— 
but because they disapprove of her method. Probably, an anti- 
feminist, going to the same sources, could prove woman but a 
child-bearing appendage to man. 

The second part will undoubtedly be more widely read and 
discussed, for, with much sincere frankness and humane wisdom, 
it treats of the problem of the modern man’s sexual relations 
with his wife and with other women. Here the writer is at 
her best, as she bases her conclusions on first-hand knowledge 
collected during many years of intimate friendship with all 
sorts of men and women. Such friendships prevent hasty gen- 
eralizations and send one’s fixed ideas to the corners of the 
earth, thus leaving room for the quite safe conclusion that in 
nothing are men and women so individualized as in their emo- 
tions. This is Mrs. Gallichan’s attitude toward the question, 
and on the whole throughout this part she confines herself to 
statements of her experience and refrains from awarding praise 
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or blame. In one case only does her disapproval become ap- 
parent,—in that of the modern woman who prefers independ- 
ence, though she may have to pay the price of abnormal emo- 
tional life. As Mrs. Gallichan is catholic enough to forgive 
some men’s sexual practices because the State gives no scope 
for ‘‘sex orgies,’’ one can fairly ask that women who forego sex 
should be forgiven on the ground that the State gives married 
women practically no scope for independence. 

However, certain practices exist in a modern State, and it is 
their causes that are interesting, and not the praise or blame 
attached to them. Mrs. Gallichan’s explanations are most in- 
teresting. She suggests, for example, that prostitution exists 
because of the ‘‘sexual coldness of the modern woman.’’ She 
accounts for this coldness by the long training that generations 
of women have had in that form of self-restraint called ‘‘ chastity 
or virtue.’’ This explanation is open to two objections. In the 
first place, it is doubtful whether the acquired restraint of grand- 
mothers and mother has any effect on a woman when under the 
influence of a great emotion. In the second place, it is note- 
worthy that sexual coldness is found in the one of the pair 
who must most seriously reckon with results. Now, psychologic- 
ally the best deterrent from a strong emotion is a second strong 
emotion. Is not fear often the stronger emotion which defeats 
a woman’s passion? Let the modern State face the divorce of 
passion and child-bearing, let women feel safe, and we shall 
hear far less of sexual coldness. 

We have no theory to put forward in this review, and much 
less do we wish to suggest remedies. But if the following ac- 
count of a man’s attitude toward women of his own class is 
correct, surely a remedy should be found. ‘‘There are many 
men, I believe, who find it a relief just to talk with a prostitute, 
—a woman with whom they have no need to be on their guard. 
The prostitute fulfills that need . . . for woman in herself, not 
women with the thousand and one tricks and whimsies of wives, 
mothers, and daughters.’’ If Mrs. Gallichan is correct in her 
diagnosis, it will seem to many readers that it is even more im- 
portant to change this attitude of men toward women than to 
reform sexual practices; all of a man’s life is not dominated 
by sexual emotion, but in all relations with women of his own 
class he will fail to be frank if he is constantly on his guard. 
Surely, if he is guarded, it is because women are unknown to 
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him. From boyhood he has lived a life apart from his women- 
folk, and, as Thomas Hardy asserts, men and women can only 
learn to know each other by working together. Here, then, is 
one great argument for women’s place in the outside world: 
women have to learn men, men women; and, as we learn, fear 
will go, and with fear insincerity. 


London, England. Nancy Carry. 
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